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CONGRESSIONAL UNION 
- MAKES FINE SHOWING 


Small Band of Wenn Prescit Deasaaite Features of - Year. 


Have Put Suffrage Question to Congress In Varied and 
Effective Ways and Made Big Financial Record, 


Frequently throughout the year the 
imagination.of the nation has been 
stirred by the dramatic and far-reach- 
ing activity of the Congressional Com- 
mittee of the National Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, which has developed into the 
with headquar- 
D. C. The com- 
mittee is made up of five women ap- 
pointed by the Official Board of the 
Miss Alice Paul 
is the chairman and Miss Lucy Burns 


Congressiona] Union, 
ters at Washington, 


National Association. 


The other mem- 


Lawrence Lewis, Mrs. 
and Mrs. 


the vice-chairman. 
bers are Mrs. 
Crystal Eastman Benedict, 
Mary Beard. 

According to Miss Paul’s report be- 
fore the convention, the Congressional] 
Committee was appointed last Decem- 
ber and 
1913. In order to do more effective 
national legislative work, the Congres- 
sional Committee made itself the Exe- 
cutive Committee ef the Congressional 
Union. The Union has grown to 
about 1000 members. 

Its work during the year 
as follows: 

A great parade on March 3, the day 
before the inauguration of President 


began work on January 1, 


has been 


Wilson, in which -about 10,000 péople 


participated. This parade took advan- 
tage of the huge crowds in Washing- 
ton for the inauguration, and it gained 
for the suffrage cause unprecedented 
favorable press comment on account of 
the disgraceful behavior of the hood- 
lums and lack of protection by the 
police, 

A hearing before the Senate in July, 
at which thirty-one Senators spoke in 
favor of suffrage for women. At this 
hearing there was at least one woman 
from every Congressional district in 
in the United States, and it made a 
great impression on Congress. 

Two other hearings were held, and 
two other parades. 

Three deputations to the President 
have been arranged, the last one in- 


cluding seventy-three women from 
New Jersey. 
The Union has organized and fin- 


anced two national Conventions, one 
on March 3 and the second from No- 
vember 29 to December 5. 


MiI88 ALICE PAUL 


Three summer campaigns have been 
carried on in the most popular re- 
sorts. ~ 

A paid organizer has been sent by 
the Union into different parts of the 
country to arouse more suffrage senti- 
ment. Georgia benefitted by this, with 
the result that an association has been 
formed and Georgia had representation 
in this year’s convention. The organ- 
izer also went to Delaware, for the 
Union realizes that Delaware is a most 
important strategic point. 

The Union has employed a paid press 
representative throughout the year to 
report the status of the proposed 
amendment to the National Constitu- 
tion to all the press representatives in 
ihe country, and to report other ac- 
tivities on the part of the Union. 

To give further news of its work to 
the country, the Union has published 


three issues of a weekly paper, their 
organ, called The Suffragist. It has 
a circulation of 1500, and for the first 


three issues has paid its expenses by 
advertisements. 

The Union has been instrumental in 
founding a men’s league for woman 
suffrage in Washington. It is made up 
chiefly of Congressmen. There is said 
to be no other like it in the world. 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley is the president. 

The Union has held eight immense 
theatre meetings and hundreds of other 
meetings, holding several] practically 
day. It has presented one suf- 
frage play and a great pageant on the 
steps of the Treasury building. 

The Union has raised $25,500.00; 
$21,000.00 of this was raised in Wash- 


every 


ington, most of the remainder in 
Philadelphia. $25,000.00 have been 
spent, and there are $400.00 on hand. 


The Union has maintained headquar- 
and most of its 
but for 


ters in Washington, 
work is done there, big occa- 
sions it hires extra rooms in a nearby 


building. 
The Convention received the report 
with enthusiastic applause, giving 


three cheers while the whole Conven- 








tion rose to its feet to show its appre- 
ciation. 

On December 8 the Union opened a 
Suffrage School, which will be = con- 
tinued until December 20, with many 
distinguished speakers. 

° A. E..R 





PRESIDENT WILL 
FAVOR COMMITTEE 


Wilson Tells Suffrage Delegation 
He Is for Special Committee in 
National House 





President Wilson last Monday saw 
the delegation of nearly a hundred 
suffragists that remained in Washing- 
ton to interview, him and made the 
announcement to them that he favors 
the appointment of a special commit- 
tee on Woman Suffrage in the House. 
It was over this question that the hear- 
ing was held in Congress last week, 
and the President’s favorable stand is 
an important step. Dr. Wilson said 


that he was not at liberty to urge Con- 
gress to pass the suffrage amendment, 


because the Democratic plat- 
form upon which he had been elected, 
had not mentioned the matter. 

Mrs. Medill McCormick and Mrs. 
Desha Breckinridge had been appoint- 
ed to ask the President 
deputation. He too ill at the 
but expressed his 


party 


to receive a 
was 
time to see visitors, 
interview as 
A large 
in | 
was sufficiently re- 


willingness to grant an 
soon as he was well enough. 
delegation 
Washington till he 
covered to see them. 

Women March to White House 


therefore remained 


DELEGATES PLEDGED TO 
FILL MONEY CHEST 


National Convention Favors Budget System and Publishing 
House Plan in Exciting Last Days of Important 
Meeting at Washington. 





It was a glorious and inspiring 


great 


they made 
lukewarm. 
the past, 


With 








rooms of 
three 
Two by 


met in the the Con- 
gressional Union, 
from the White 


the women marched to the Executive! 


They 
about blocks | 
House. two | 


(Continued en Page 395) 


MME. MONTESSORI 
A SUFFRAGIST 








| 








Noted Educator Siates Views— 


Says Women Are Outlaws Un- 
til They Vote 


Maria Montessori, the dis- 
tinguished educator, was in Washing- 
ton during the National Suffrage Con- 
and was the centre of much 





Madame 


vention, 


attention. She had hardly reached 
the city before she was interviewed by 
the press as to her views on the burn- 
ing subject of woman suffrage, about 
which every foreigner of note is ques- 
tioned almost as soon as his foot 
touches these shores. Professor Mon- 


tessori said that she was a suffragist, 
and added that, until women have 
votes, they are practically outlaws. 


Most of the women who possess the 
highest and use it for 
good are believers in equal 
and the have the 
most remarkable public with- 
out a vote believe that they and other 
still more ser- 
had votes. 


intelligence 
suffrage, 
done 


women who 


service 
render 


women could 


vice to the-world if they 





MI6S LUCY BURNS 














MRS. DESHA BRECKINRIDGE, 
Second Vice-President of N. A. W.S.A. 
The two new 
Breckinridge, of Lexington, 
of Greenwich, 


Desha 
Carolyn Ruutz Rees, 

Mrs. Breckinridge 
tion, 


a well-known and brilliant speaker. 


convention. 


A bird’s-eye view will show some of 








officers of the National 
Ky., second 
Conn., 


MISS CAROLYN RUUTZ REES, 
Third Vice-President of N. A. W. S. A. 


Mrs. 
and Miss 


Suffrage Association are 
vice-president, 
third vice-president. 


is president of the Kentucky Equal Rights Associa- 
and has been active in suffrage 


work in the South for years, and is 
She is a granddaughter of Henry 


Clay, and a sister-in-law of Miss Sophonisba Breckinridge of Chicago 
University. Her husband, Mr. Desha Breckinridge, is editor of the Lex- 
ington Herald, and a man influential in Kentucky politics. 

Miss Ruutz Rees has been active in Connecticut suffrage work for 
several years. She is recording secretary of the Connecticut Woman 
Suffrage Association, and one of its most efficient members. In Mrs. 


Catt’s absence abroad this summer she became the chairman of the com- 


mittee for revising the 


Constitution of 


the National Association. She 


kad charge in Washington of the primaries and election by which the na- 


tional officers were chosen this year. 





Scarcely had the applause of cele- 
brating died upon the air when plans 
for the future were under way. It 
was proposed to raise $42,000 to carry 
on the work of the year. In this con- 
nection it was planned to have the na- 
literature published separately 
It was said 
were 


tional 
by a new 
that if 
formed, 


corporation. 
such a corporation 
the expense of publishing lit- 
erature would be taken over by the 
corporation and then the amount of 
money to be raised for the work of the 


National Association for the year 
would be only $21,000. It was stated, 
further, that the dues of the different 


organizations would reduce the 
amount to about $12,000. 

The plan to incorporate a publish- 
ing company went through. Stated 
briefly, there is to be a national suf- 
frage publishing company, incorpor- 
ated at $50,000.00. There will be 5000 
shares of stock at $10.00 each. The 
National Association is to hold 26,000 
shares in trust through trustees, and 
these shares are to belong to the Na- 
tional by virtue of its having con- 
tributed $26,000.00 worth of assets and 
good will. The remaining 2400 shares 
are to be sold to any one who wishes 
to buy. The first $10,000.00 was sub- 
scribed at the Convention, and the 
remaining shares are to be held until 
February 1, in order that suffragists 
may have first option on them. The 
corporation is to be managed by @ 





board of directors chosen by the stock: ; 


holders. “The ‘National “Association's 
interest in the business will be safe- 
guarded by the fact that it will own 
and control the majority of the stock. 
It was stated that the company could 
not be started until $10,000 worth of 
stock was sold. Individuals and dele- 
gations pledged over $10,000 wortn on 
the spot, and it seems certain that the 
company will be incorporated. 

The chief changes in the Constitu- 
tion concerned representation in the 
National Association, dues, assess- 
ments and methods of elections. Be- 
cause the changes are difficult to fol- 
low, the constitution is to be printed 
at once and copies will be sent to the 
different States. The minutes of the 
Convention are also to be published 
earlier than usual this year. The cor- 
responding secretary said they would 
be printed as soon as the reports from 
the States were in, and it was decided 
not to wait longer than Dec. 25. 

One of the most interesting and 
significant phases of the convention 
was the work of the Congressional] Un- 
ion of Washington, headed by the Con- 
zressional Committee of the National 
Association. The Union entertained 
the convention and led in arranging 
meetings, hearings, the interview with 
the President and receptions. The 
special work of the Congressional Un- 
ion will be reported elsewhere in this 
issue as will the Congressional hear- 
ings and the Interview with President 
Wilson, A. B. R. 


It looked forward and 
back, showing the splendid accomplishment of the past and holding out 
encouragement for the future. 
the peaks to which the suffragists of the United -States have risen. 

There were present four hundred and fifty-six delegates, 
number attending a National Suffrage Convention in history, and the way 
“the rafters ring” was en ough to rejoice the soul of the most 
unbounded enthusiasm they celebrated the victories of 
laying special emphasis on those in Illinois and Alaska. 
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BUSY ONES 


National Convention Hastens to Finish Important Business 
Before Leaving Capital 


The last days of the convention 
were packed with important business 
that in the rush and debate of the 
early days was left unsettled. 

Senator Clapp Predicts Success 

On Thursday, on motion of Jane 
Addams, the convention expressed its 
thanks to the President for his courte- 
sy in agreeing to see their committee. 
Senator Clapp of Minnesota said he 
confidently believed the Senate this 
session would pass a resolution for a 
woman suffrage amendment to the 
Constitution. 

The raising of $11,040 in less than 
four minutes for a stock company to 
distribute suffrage literature was a 
feature of the afternoon session. 

Similar spirited action took place 
when Dr. Shaw asked for pledges for 
the money needed for the expenses of 
1914, The amount to be raised was 
set at $12,000, and it took very few 
moments to exceed this sum, the ball 
being started rolling by a contribu- 


tion of $1,000, given anonymously 
through the chairman. 
The report of the congressional 


committee, which was given that day, 
is treated in another column. 

Miss Mills Sees Victory Ahead 
The evening meeting was attended 
an audience that meant standing 
room only for the last 500 people to 
enter the hall. Dr. Shaw 
and introduced the first speaker 
Miss Harriet May Mills of New York, 
that the fight in that 
State was already won, and that the 


by 


presided, 


as 
who declared 


women would vote in 1916. 
Assails District Conditions 
Mrs. Hepburn of Connecticut spoke 
“Hartford Women and Commer- 

She said, in part: 
this ver} 


on 
cialized Vice.” 

“Here Washington at 
moment girls bought 
sold. The knows it. 
District commissioners know it. 
the 


Representa- 


in 
and 
The 
The 


secret 


are being 


President 


It is only 
House of 


police know it. 
caucus the 
tives which has 
yon redlight bill from becoming law 
I hope that the convention will adopt 
a resolution which will result 
bringing this bill upon the floor of the 
House, having it debated, and passed. 
It will in great measure prevent the 


ot 
prevented the 


traffic in vice which is being carried 
on openly and with official sanction in 
the National Capital.” 

Demand Kenyon Bill Passage 

A resolution was adopted demand- 
ing that the Kenyon bill be allowed to 
come on the floor of the House for de 
bate and be passed. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt followed 
with an address upon the position of 
women in the present day as com- 
pared with their position in the past, 
saying woman had had the 
greater burden responsibility 


always 


of 


thrown on her shoulders, though this | 


fact had never been recognized till 
the present movement had been 
started. 


The convention closed Friday. 


account of the hearings before Con-| 


gress, which was an important feature 
of the day, is given elsewhere. The 
delegates gathered up the loose ends 


of business, put the finishing touches | 
to the constitution, and prepared to| 


depart. A large number, however, re- 
mained to interview President Wilson 
on Monday. 
Congressmen Speak in Favor 

On Wednesday night Representative 
Bryan of Washington said the people 
of his State and other Western States 
were disappointed, and were going to 
express their disappointment because 
the President did not consider the 
subject of suffrage important enough 
to put in his message to Congress. 
The West, he said, was not so much 
interested in the civic rights of the 


Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont’s motion to 
move the National Headquarters to 
Washington came so near passing 
that a change of 18 votes would have 
carried it. The vote stood 169 to 
134. This large minority for moving 
was due in part to the great growth 
of interest in the Congressional work, 
and in part to the feeling, expressed 
by many delegates in private, that in 
Washington adequate offices could be 
rented for much less than $3,800 a 
year, and that other expenses would 
be lessened in proportion. On _ the 
other hand, many delegates who were 
deeply interested in Congressional 
work voted against the motion be- 
cause they thought that the Congres- 
sional work was being well handled 
at present, and that there was no 
need of a change. 





Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Dr. Anna H. Shaw; vice- 
presidents, Jane Addams, Mrs. Desha 
Breckinridge, Miss Carolyn Ruutz 
Rees; corresponding secretray, Mrs. 
Mary Ware Dennett; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Susan W. FitzGerald; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Katherine Dexter McCor- 
mick; auditors, Mrs. Harriet Burton 
Laidlaw, Mrs. Louise de Koven Bowen. 

For the first time, the women cast 
their ballots for nominees as at a reg- 
ular primary, and a long queue of them 
stood patiently in line at the back of 
the hall, waiting for admittance to the 
voting booths. There were 456 dele- 
entitled to vote. At the pri- 
mary election, Dr. Shaw received 326 
The dissenting votes were scat- 
tered among a large number of candi- 


sates 


votes, 





Ken: | 


in | 


The 


dates, no one of whom received more 
jthan three or four votes apiece, thus 
|showing conclusively that there was 


. j no effort to elect any particular per- 


{son in Dr. Shaw’s place. 

| The closest contests at the prima- 
jries were over the second vice-presi- 
dent and first auditor. For second 
vice-president, Miss Ruutz Rees got 
}141 votes at the primaries, and Mrs. 
| Breckinridge 116. The final election 
the next day gave Mrs. Breckinridge 
the majority. 

For first auditor at the primaries, 
Mrs. Laidlaw got 166 votes and Mrs. 
Patty Ruffner Jacobs 117. For re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. FitzGerald 
got 210 votes and Mrs. Donald 
| Hooker 66; for corresponding seere- 
tary Mrs. Dennett had 208 and Mrs. 
Ida Porter-Boyer 64. Jane Addams 
had 349 votes, Mrs. McCormick 339, 
jand Mrs. Bowen 283. The scattering 
| votes are not given. 

Dr. Anna H. Shaw 

denied that militancy existed in 
the suffrage movement in America. 
She said: ‘Militant methods never 
|have been adopted and never will be 
used in this country to secure the 
ballot for women, because the con- 
| stitutional method, the method of civ- 
|ilization, will bring it about.” 
The National Council of Women 
| Voters held a reception one evening 
at the Willard, for the special benefit 
| Of the women of Nevada, Montana and 
North and South Dakota, the cam- 
paign States, which will vote upon the 
suffrage question in November. It 
was very enjoyable and many bright 
speeches were made. Dr. Cora Smith 
King presided. 


strenuously 


The number of delegates present at 
| the National Suffrage Convention (456, 
| representing 34 States) was the larg- 
| est on record. When the rule of “one 
| woman, one vote,’ was adopted, some 
| feared it might cut down the size of 
;conventions, but it has not worked 
|that way. 





| A delightful feature of the week in 
| Washington was a reception given to 


THE WOMAN’S JO 





“ 


Satin, 
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OTHER TEST CASE | 
FAILS IN ILLINOIS 


Many Petitioners in Pekin Misun- 
derstand Motive for Contest of 
Suffrage Law 








Of the two test cases that were 
started against the woman suffrage 
law in Illincis, both seem to have 
failed absolutely. Not only did the 
judge uphold the constitutionality of 
the act in the contest brought by sa- 
loon-keepers at Chester, but word 
comes now from Pekin that an order 
asking the dismissal of the suit has 
been filed. The petitions have been in- 
validated by the withdrawal of signa- 
tures. There were two petitions filed, 
one containing eleven names and the 
other six. It is declared by many of 
the signers of the petitions for a con- 
test that the matter was misrepresent- 
ed to them, or that- they misunder- 
sood the motive for the contest. 

Seven signers of the larger petition 
have presented petitions to the court 
asking leave to withdraw from the pe- 
tition. Three signers of the second 
petition made similar requests of the 
court, and orders allowing them to 
withdraw their signatures have been 
signed by Judge Green. This action 
leaves only four signers to the first 
petition and three to the second, thus 
invalidating both petitions. 

The petitions must contain at least 
five names. 

A dispatch from Pekin to the Rec- 
ord-Herald says that the filing of the 
suits stirred up considerable feeling in 
the county and attracted the attention 
of the entire State. 

“Most of the signers who have 
withdrawn from the petitions declare 
they were assured that there would 
be no costs to their action, but say 
they do not know the interests be- 
hind tha movement. During all the 
agitation of the matter, those behind 
the movement have kept under cover. 

“The county voted to issue bonds 
to the sum of $250,000 for the erec- 
tion of a court house, and the propo- 
sition carried. A canvass of the 
vote showed that a majority of the 
men had voted against the issue, but 
the women registered a substantial 
majority fer it. The board of super- 
visors have askedfor and received 
plans, and there appears to be noth- 
ing now in sight that will stop the 
issue of the bonds and the erection 
of the building.” 


SOUTH HAS NO 
ANTIS TO SPEAK 


Hearing Before Congress Shows 
Maryland Only State Below 
Line to Make Opposition 








Southern women were conspicuous 
by their absence from the anti-suffrage 
side at the recent Congressional Hear- 
ings. Out of about thirty speakers 
against woman’s ballot, only one repre- 
sented an anti-suffrage organization in 
any Southern State, and she was from 
no further South than Maryland. Men 
and women from Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and a 
few other Northern or Middle States 
implored the Committee on Rules not 
to recommend the appointment of a 
Committee on Woman Suffrage, lest 
if should lead to an invasion of States’ 
rights; while on the other side ap- 
peared a whole series of Southern 
women, several of them from the far 
South, Alabama and Louisiana, others 
from Kentucky, Tennessee, etc. 
Among the 456 delegates present at 
the National Convention were women 
not only from the before-mentioned 
States, but from Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, North Carolina, Mary- 
land, Mississippi and Texas. Even 
Florida has lately joined the National 





Filipinos as in an amendment to the|the delegates and visitors by Senator) with a full-fledged State Association; 


Constitution for the enfranchisement|#24 Mrs. LaFollette. Three members and 


of women. 

Representative Victor Murdock of 
Kansas declared that he was for suf- 
frage, “not for what the ballot may 
do for women, but for what women 
may do for the ballot in this coun- 
try.” 

“I believe in the right of women to 
vote,” said Gifford Pinchot, 


;of the Cabinet were present, Secreta- 
|ries Lane, Houston and Daniels. More 
| than 300 delegates attended. Thosein 
the receiving line were: Senator aad 
Mrs. La Follette, Mr. George Middle- 
ton, Fola La Follette, Dr. Shaw, Mrs. 
Catt, Mrs. Franklin K. Lane, Mrs. Jo- 
| Sephus Daniels, Mrs. Albert Sidney 


former | Burleson, Mrs. David Franklin Hous- 


the Southern delegates were 
among the keenest and most ardent 
jof those attending the Convention. 

i 
Michigan had fourteen delegates at 
the National Suffrage Convention 
and made a fine report. Michigan is 
a shining example of the indomitable 
character of the suffrage movement. 
, After undergoing two defeats in six 





Government forester. “But I am in-| ton, Mrs. Miles Poindexter, Mrs. Reed months, the women of that State 


terested in their right to vote far less | Smoot, Mrs. Victor Murdock, Mrs. W 
than I am in the need of the nation | L- La Follette, Mrs. J. W. Bryan, Mrs 


that they shall vote. Women ought 
to vote, because all of us, men, wom- 


J. E. Baker, Mrs. James A. Frear, Mrs. 
Henry T. Rainey, Mrs. Albert B. Cum- 


en and children, will be better off} ™ins, Mrs. John D. Works, and Mrs. 


when they do vote.” 


William Kent. 





, come up smiling and undaunted, in 
,the spirit of that hero of the Ameri- 
;can Revolution who, being van- 
‘quished and called upon to surrender, 
answered that he had “just begun to 


|fight.” 
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DECEMBER 


VICE IN CAPITAL 


Suffragists Inspect Red Light 
District in Washington and 
Declare Conditions Shocking 








Seven women who stayed in Wash- 
ington after the convention on Mon- 
day went through the district in which 
Washington’s questionable resorts are 
located. passed through the various 
thoroughfares cross-sectioning the 
quarter, and collected much informa- 
tion to be used in a campaign to in- 
duce the House to act on the Kenyon 
“red light” bill, now in committee. 

The investigators were under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Irving C. Moller of 
Washington. The others in the party 
were Mrs. Thomas Hepburn of Connec- 
tocut, Mrs. Donald R. Hooker of Balti- 
more, Miss Doris Stevens of Ohio and 
Miss Elsie Hill and Miss Clara Hill of 
Washington, and Mrs. Jessie Hardy 
Stubbs of Illinois. 

No attempt was made to enter the 
resorts, but their proximity to the 
Capitol, the postoffice and other public 
buildings was noted. The first houses 
visited were those on D street near 
where the electric cars for Mt. Vernon 
stop. The conditions that they found 
ire said to have been shocking. 


NEWS NOTES 


The United States District Court 
1as upheld the constitutionality of the 
‘alifornia State law passed by the 
ast Legislature providing that wom- 
n shall not work more than eight 
1iours a day as aurses in California 
i0spitals. 








Miss Julia C. Lathrop, chief of the 
ederal children’s bureau, who is re- 
overing from a long and severe ill- 
iess at Rockford, Ill, is better and 
vill leave soon for the South to re- 
nain for a few weeks. She plans to 
esume work in Washington about 
Jan. 1. ; 


Wahkiakum County, the smallest in 
he State of Washington, has a wom- 
in elerk, Miss Mary C. Cooper, and 
1er work is highly complimented by 
he bureau of inspection in a recent 
report. They found her office being 
xonducted in a businesslike manner. 
The bureau says that the eounty is in 
xcellent condition financially. 





The women of North Adams, Mass., 
recently invited candidates for the 
school Committee to address them 
ind explain their attitude on school 
natters. A sample ballot for the bene- 
fit of those women who will vote for 
the first time at the school eleetion, 
December 16, was shown. Mrs, Kath- 
arine H. Willard, president of the 
qual Suffrage League, presided. 





Illinois is doing herself proud. - The 
iibrarian of the Chicago Public Libra- 
‘y, Henry E. Legler, has opened a 
suffrage study room for women, so 
zreat is the demand for suffrage lit- 
srature sinee the women of Illinois 
were enfranchised. Comparisons are 
‘nvidious, but when was such record 
made by any other body of new-made 
citizens, native or foreign born?— 
San Francisco Star. 





A large meeting of Anglican elergy- 
men, presided over by the Bishop of 
Kensington, was recently held in 
Queen’s Hall, London, and a resolu- 
tion passed protesting against forci- 
bly feeding. Six hundred Bishops and 
clergymen sent letters expressing 
sympathy with the movement, but 
many of them, including the Bishop 
of London, at the same time de- 
nounced militancy. 





“The Dramatic Prophecy of Wom- 
anhood” was the subject of a recent 
address by Thomas Barney Thomp- 
son, befgre the College Endowment 
Association in Milwaukee. He told 
how the mother buys her child’s gar 
ments with an eye to remodelling 
them fer a younger one, how she 
turns the roast of today’s dinner into 
the hash of tomorrow’s luncheen, 
and how the undesirable portions of 
the fowl appear at a later meal as de- 
licious croquettes, while hair ribbons 


purpose reappear as quilts. He main- 
tained that the government will 
never make the most of its resources 
until woman becomes a voter, and 
that her social ingenuity and her hu- 
manity are badly needed in the work 
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GO ON RECORD 


Educational Association of Big 
State Unanimously Endorses 
Coming Suffrage Amendment 





Another large and influential socie- 
ty in South Dakota has endorsed 
equal suffrage. The State teachers 
in their recent annual meeting at 
Sioux Falls unanimeusly passed the 
following resolution, in behalf of 
which several earnest speeches were 
made: 

“Resolved, That the South Dakota 
Educational Assoeiation is in favor of 
the enfranchisement of women and 
endorses the constitutional amend- 
ment providing for equal suffrage 
which will be submitted to the voters 
of the State at the next general elec- 
tion.” 


WANTS VIRGINIA 
TO TAKE ACTION 


Mrs. Valentine Asks Assembly- 
men to Pass Suffrage Resolu- 
tion at Coming Session 








Mrs. Lila Meade Valentine, presi- 
dent of the Equal Suffrage League of 
Virginia, has directed a letter to each 
member of the next General Assem- 
bly urging the passage of the joint 
resolution providing for the submis- 
sion of a eonstitutional amendment 
to the voters of the State, granting 
women the right of suffrage. 

The letter says that such an amend- 
ment will be introduced at the coming 
session, that the rapid progress of 
the movement deserves their eonsid- 
eration, and that in view of the in- 
creasing pressure for a _ national 
amendment the women of the State 
must receive their enfra@mchisement 
by federal, if not by State, action. 
They prefer the State enactment. 

“We, therefore, appealed to the 
Legislature of 1912,” concludes the 
letter, “and again te the Legislature 
of 1914, to set in motion the legisla- 
tive processes for giving the right of 
suffrage to the duly qualified women 
of Virginia. Will you not aid us in 
the passage of the joint resolution?” 


WORKING WOMEN 
FORM IN HUB 


Preparations for Suffrage Parade 
Begin With Mass Meeting for 
Wage Earners 











Gathering together wage earners in 
all of the industries and occupations 
in Boston, the suffragists of the Hub 
planned a special working women’s 
meeting at Fanenil Nall Thursday 
night. It was the first big step in 
the direction of the parade that is to 
be héld next June in Boston. 

Every recent union meeting has 
been covered by suffrage speakers; 
slides announcing the mass meeting 
here have been sent te the moving pic- 
ture houses; automobiles, donated for 
the work, have been kept busy. Bak- 
ers, cap makers, cigar strippers, car- 
pet makers, laundry workers, tele 
phone operators, textile workers and 
all the different occupations will be 
organized with a chairman for each 
meeting. Mrs. George Gove is al- 
ready at work organizing the nurses. 
The entire wage earners’ section is 
being ably directed by Mrs. Richard 
Washburn Child. 


SOME IFS. 


By Anna Cadogan Etz 











If womar suffrage is the failure the 
anti-suffragists say it is in California, 
why don’t they wipe it out of the 
constitution? They have the referen- 
dum in that State, and could easily 
do it. 

If woman suffrage is a failure in 
Australia, would the Australian Par- 
liament after elevem years’ experience 
pass a unanimous resolution declaring 
i¢ to be a success and call on the 
English Parliament to enfranchise 
English wemen? 

If at the September primaries in 
the great city of New York, with 
nearly 5,000,000 population, only 144,- 
660 men voted, what right have men 
to demand of women that they prove 
that the majority of women want te 
vote befere suffrage shall be extended 
to women? 
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BROOKLYN HOLDS 
ENORMOUS RALLY 


Jane Addams Given Big Ovation 
—White Slave Victim Makes 
Gifts to Cause 








Brooklyn suffragists held a huge 
rally last Saturday night, with Jane 
Addams, Fola La Follette and Con- 
gressman Keating of Colorado as the 
principal speakers. “In the history of 
all the suffrage demonstrations which 
have taken place in Brooklyn in the 
past,” says the Brooklyn Eagle, 
“there has been none so notable.” 

A total of $6,020 was raised by sub- 
scription and tickets to aid the cause 
in Brooklyn. When Mrs. Frank Coth- 
ren at the close of her speech called 
for contributions a total of more than 
$5,000 was subscribed in 25 minutes. 
One of the pledges that deeply moved 
the people was the announcement 
from a young woman in the audience: 

“Twenty-five dollars from a little 
white slave girl, 17 years old, who 
died this morning and whose body 
was shipped to Philadelphia. She 
wanted this money to go toward get- 
ting the women the vote, so that 
white slavery might be wiped out.” 

Report 13,000 Members 

Miss Addams was given a great ova- 
tion when she entered with Mrs. H. 
Edward Dreier, chairman of the 
Woman Suffrage Party meeting. Mrs. 
Dreier opened the meeting: “We are 
able to report that we now have an 
enrollment of fully 13,000 members, 
and interest has been awakened in 
every section of the borough.” 

“This is not a struggle of women 
against men,” said Fola La Follette. 
“It is a struggle of men and women, 
fighting side by side, for the better- 
ment of the race. The forces fighting 
the granting of the suffrage to wom- 
en are for the most part the same 
forces which have opposed every dem- 
ocratic movement in. this country.” 
Congressman Appeals to Democrats 

Congressman Keating said he hoped 
the Democratic party would not dodge 
the issue of granting the ballot to 
women. 

Mrs. Frank Cothren, vice-president 
of the Brooklyn organization, made 
an appeal for $5,000 to carry on the 
educational work of the party next 
year. “J ask you tonight to give us 
$6,000 in fifteen minutes,” she contin- 
ued. “In Washington we raised $28,- 
000 from 600 people in ten minutes. 
Here we have 2,500.” 

Jane Addams Foresees Success 

When the pledges for more than 
$5,000 were all in, Jane Addams deliv- 
ered her address. She spoke on the 
great things the women of Chicago 
had been able to accomplish and of 
the many reforms which they had a 
chance to effect now that they have 
the vote. She said that out of 84,000 
arrests made in Chicago last year, 
42,000 were mistakes. She further 
said that until six months ago the po- 
lice in her city were promoted rather 
on the basis of the number of arrests 
they made than on the convictions 
obtained. 

Before Miss Addams left the recep- 
tion room for the platform she said to 
a reporter: “If the present tide does 
not turn I think we may hope for uni- 
versal suffrage in this country in a 
very short time. You are carrying on 
a wonderful campaign in this State.” 





WOMEN MAKE GAINS IN BUSI- 
NESS WORLD. 





239,077 Stenographers and 327,635 
Teachers Shown in Report. 





Women’s place may be the home, 


but, says the Baltimore Sun, judging 
from recent statistics, she seems to 


have deliberately ignored the fact 
for there are: é 
239,077 stenographers. 
327,635 teachers and professors. 
481,159 in various trades. 
770,055 engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits. 
7,300 physicians and surgeons. 
7,395 clergy “men.” 
2,193 journalists. 
1,087 architects, designers and 
draftsmen. 
1,610 lawyers. 
429,497 women in various profes. 
sions. 





One-sixth ef the pea canners in Wis- 
consin have violated the child labor 
law, according to the report of the 
State Industrial Commission. 


NOTES AND NEWS : 





Equal suffrage prevails in Mexico 
to a large extent. The women are not 
permitted to vote and the men are 
afraid to.—Kansas City Journal. 





The Manhasset Bay Men and Wom- 
en’s Political Equality League has re- 
cently been started at Port Washing- 
ton, Long Island. 





Women prisoners in the city jail of 
Portland, Ore., are to be set to work 
on making sheets, pillow slips and 
other bed clothing for the city jail in- 
stead of being kept idle. 





Resolutions protesting against the 
forcible feeding practice of the Eng- 
lish government were passed at a re- 
cent meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Alumnae Association of 
the Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania. 





An editorial in the New York Jour- 
nal says: “The women of this country 
will have the right to vote, and will 
have that right soon. The politicians 
have laughed at woman suffrage, and 
those that would not even mention 
‘the subject for fear of seeming ridic- 
ulous are suddenly interested in wo- 
men and their opinions.” 





The Hamilton County Woman Suf- 
frage Party of Ohio was launched 
Dec. 9. The women will organize 
themselves by wards and precincts as 
the men do in their political parties. 
Miss Zara duPont, organizer for the 
Ohio Suffrage Association, was in 
Cincinnati to help start the new par- 
ty on its way. 





Miss Mary L. Jobe, Professor of 
History in the New York Normal Col- 
lege, has planned to start from Prince 
Rupert, B. C., accompanied only by 
two Indian guides, to visit practically 
unexplored regions of northern Brit- 
ish Columbia and southeastern Alas- 
ka, where as yet uncivilized Indian 
tribes have never seen the face of a 
white woman. 





Three cars beautifully decorated 
with natural flowers, and bearing 
“Votes for Women” placards, ap- 
peared in the big floral parade which 
formed part of the recent Southern 
auto show in Atlanta. They were en- 
tered in behalf of the local suffrage or- 
ganization by Dr. Frank Peck, Dr. M. 
C. Hardin, and Miss Mamie Matthews. 
The latter is a freshman at Shorter 
College in Rome, and came home on 
purpose to drive her car. She is the 
youngest member of the association, 
and one of the most enthusiastic. 





John L. Mitchell, of the American 
Federation of Labor, when _§inter- 
viewed in Alabama a few days ago, 
said: “Woman suffrage is gaining 
ground throughout the entire world.” 
He added: “The various political par- 
ties have come to recognize that it is 
a great issue and are, therefore, in- 
troducing the plank in their plat- 
forms. It is a live issue in the East- 
ern States and is making great head- 
way in the West. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has gone on record 
as officially endorsing woman _ suf- 
frage, and is pledged to do all it can 
in support of the cause.” 





On page 725 of the “Military Laws 
of the United States” are these 
words: “Article 8 of the amendments 
to the constitution prohibits the inflic- 
tion of ‘cruel and unusual punish- 
ments.’ This provision does not neces- 
sarily govern courts martial, inasmuch 
as they are not a part of the judiciary 
of the United States.” 





“In macadamizing a road to civiliza- 
tion, it is at times painful but neces- 
sary to squash a few bugs and vermin 
en route,” writes a correspondent of 
the Baltimore Sun. “Mothers of our 
great men have been generally pro- 
gressive and universally aggressive. 
Even Lincoln’s stepmother, to whom 
he gives the credit for his supremacy, 
would bring order out of chaos in the 
indolent father’s home, and _ threat- 
ened a hike every time her executive 
ability was questioned. You take it 
from a neutral—who has never read 
more than the headlines about ‘the 
hike’ or other suffragism—that women 
are not zealous about supplanting 
man, but would like a place at his el- 
bow in the vanguard, that they might 
whisper occasionally a watchword of 
wisdom.” 








“You cannot cure political or social 
evils by ‘absent treatment’—you must 
do it by the ‘laying on of hands,’” 
said Miss Lutie C. Stearns in a suf- 
frage address at Duluth the other day. 





The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Wyoming is Miss Rose 
Maley. The State Librarian is! Miss 
Frances Davis. One of the most im- 
portant State appointive offices, 
Deputy of the Commission on Public 
Lands, is held by Winifred Stewart. 
Chief Justice Potter of Wyoming is 
reported as saying: “There are more 
women in the State capitol than men, 
and at the same salaries that men 
draw for similar work.” 





One suffragist fully equipped with 
facts is a match for any number of 
antis. At a late meeting of the Liter- 
ary and D®bating Society of the Y. 
M. C. A. in Montgomery, Ala., Mr. C. 
C. Camden upheld the affirmative. 
The Montgomery Advertiser says: 
“While every other member took the 
other side, Mr. Camden was so well 
informed and went to the meeting 
backed with so many figures and di- 
rect arguments that he had the best 
of the question even in rebuttal.” 





Twelve women, members of the 
Woman’s City Club of Chicago, ac- 
companied by theatre inspectors from 
the department of health, recently in- 
spected thirty moving picture 
theatres in various sections of the 
city. The women, who were under 
the direction of Dr. V. Hill of the 
ventilation department of the depart- 
ment of health, took their thermome- 
ters into the theatres with them, and 
noted the temperature, supply of air 
and method of ventilation. 





The Rev. John Howard Melish, rec- 
tor of Trinity, spoke on suffrage to 
the trade unionists of Brooklyn re- 
cently. The proudest position of 
woman, he said, was in the home, giv- 
ing to the world its manhood and its 
womanhood; but the home was as 
much a place of government as any 
other. If the food on which childhood 
is supposed to thrive fails of its pur- 
pose through an unenforced pure-food 
law, that is a part of government in 
which woman should have a share. If 
the dilution of health and muscle pro- 
ducing milk has been overlooked by 
the inspector, that, too, is a matter 
of government, which ‘would soon be 
remedied if the spirit of true democ- 
racy were abroad. 





Professor Hatton in a recent ad- 
dress before the Woman's Associa- 
tion of Commerce in Cleveland, O., 
took up a number of laws now before 
the State which are as important 
in their effect upon women as upon 
men. In the Workman’s Compensa- 
tion Act, he said, the woman was even 
more interested than the man, for 
if her husband is hurt or killed she 
must depend on the money author- 
ized by the law for the support of 
herself and children. Woman’s coun- 
sel should be taken in the matter of 
children’s codes; no man knows so 
well what is best for the child as the 
mother. All the laws of municipal 
interest—the city’s ownership of 
heat and light, the enforcement of po- 
lice regulations, sanitary laws, pure 
milk, pure water—these are all in- 
timate house-keeping problems, and 
should be settled by men and women. 





There is a report from Kansas that 
women are to be given two places on 
the Democratic State ticket next year. 
The Hutchinson Gazette recommends 
that a woman be made State Superin- 
tendent of Schools. The Gazette 
says: : 

“Women have long been recognized 
in Kansas in the matter of office- 
holding. Women county superintend- 
ents by the score have been elected, 
women county clerks and clerks of 
court, and women county treasurers, 
while the county offices are filled with 
women deputies, and there have been 
many women filling the difficult post 
of court stenographer. The proposal 
now that women be given a place on 
the State ticket should not occasion 
surprise, for it is the thing to be ex- 
pected.” 
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PRESIDENT WILL 
FAVOR COMMITTEE 


(Continued from Page 393) 








offices. The President, bowing, wel- 
comed them. Dr. Shaw said: 

“As president of the National Suit- 
frage Association I have come with 
this delegation, authorized by the as- 
sociation, to present to you the claims 
and the object for which we are organ- 
ized, to secure equal suffrage to the 
women citizens of the United States. 
We have made these pilgrimages to 
Washington for many, many years, and 
committees have received us with gra- 
ciousness and have listened to our 
arguments; the only difficulty is that 
the committees have buried our re- 
quests. They have not been permitted 
to come before Congress, so that Con- 
gress itself might act upon them. 

House Needs Committee 

“Our wish is that we may have a 
national constitutional amendment, en- 
franchising the women citizens of the 
land, and preventing the States from 
depriving the women citizens of an 
equal representation in the Govern- 
ment. Since the Judiciary committee 
has not reported our measure and has 
not given Congress an opportunity to 
discuss it—we have asked that a spe- 
cial committee shall be appointed to 
consider the question. 

“The Senate some years ago did ap- 
point a special committee, to which 
our questions were referred. We have 
appeared before that committee this 
vear, and the committee has reported 
favorably. We hope that the Adminis- 
tration of which you are the represen- 
tative and head may use its influence 
with the Senate to bring the matter 
before the House, in which it may be 
discussed. 

“Having failed to persuade the Judi- 
ciary committee to present our meas- 
ure in the lower house—we appeal to 
you and ask your assistance in one of 
three ways, or in any other way whici 
may appeal to your judgment. 

Dr. Shaw Suggests Three Ways 

“The three ways in one of which we 
would like to have your influence are 
first of all, that you shall send a 
special message to Congress to submit 
to the Legislatures of the States an 
amendment to the national Constitu- 
tion enfranchising the women citizens 
of the United States. 

“Tf, however, this does not appeal to 
you, we ask that you may include such 
a message with another message that 
you may send to Congress in behalf of 
Hawaii, Alaska and other countries in 
behalf of the men citizens of those 
countries, and failing in this, we ask 
that you will use the Administration’s 
power to influence the Rules Commit- 
tee to recommend the appointment in 
the lower house of a committee corre 
sponding with the suffrage committee 
in the upper house, a committee which 
will have leisure to consider our sub- 
ject and report upon it. 

“We appeal to you in behalf of the 
women citizens of the country. Many 
of the women have cast their ballots 
for the President already, and have 
an influence in the government; 
many of the women are very eager 
to take an equal part, and appreciate 
the just manner in which, since your 
administration began, you have 
weighed these questions. Recogniz- 
ing your splendid stand on the lib- 
erties and the rights of the people, 
We appeal to you, because we believe 
you will bring to our question that 
same spirit of justice which you have 
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and shall follow it as President— 
that I am not at liberty to urge upon 
Congress in messages, policies which 
have not had the organic considera- 
tion of those for whom I am spokes- 
man. In other words, I have not yet 
presented to any Legislature my pri- 
vate views on any subject, and I 
never shall, because I conceive it to 
be part of the whole process of gov- 
ernment that I shall be spokesman 
for somebody, not for myself. To 
speak for myself would be an imper- 
tinence. When I speak for myself, I 
am an individual; when I am spokes- 
man of an organic body, I am a rep- 
resentative. 

“For that reason, you see, I am by 
my own principles shut out, in the 
language of the street, from ‘starting 
anything.’ I have to confine myself 
to those things which have been em- 
bodied as promises to the people at 
an election. That is the strict rule 
I set for myself. 

President Favors the Committee 

“I want to say that, with regard 
to all other matters, I am not only 
glad to be consulted by my col- 
leagues in the two houses, but I hope 
they will often pay me the compli- 
ment of consulting me when they 
want to know my opinion on any sub- 
ject. One member of the Rules Com- 
mittee did come to me and ask me 
what I thought about this suggestion 
of yours of appointing a special com- 
mittee of the House, as -the Senate 
has already appointed a special com- 
mittee, for the consideration of wom- 
an suffrage, and I told him that I 
thought it was a proper thing to do. 

“So that, so far as my personal ad- 
vice has been asked by a single mem- 
ber of the committee, it has been 
given to that effect. I wanted to tell 
you that to show that I am strictly 
living up to my principles. When 
my private opinion is asked by those 
who are co-operating with me, I am 
most glad to give it, but I am not at 
liberty, until I speak for somebody 
besides myself, to urge legislation 
upon the Congress.” 

Dr. Shaw Asks Question 

“May I ask you a question?” said 
Dr. Shaw. “Since we are not mem- 
bers of any political party, who is 
going to speak for us—there is no 
one to speak for us ws 
“I realize that,” interjected’ the 
President. 

“unless we speak for  our- 
selves?” 

“And you do that very admirably,” 
rejoined Mr. Wilson, and a _ general 
laugh broke the solemnity of the oe- 
casion. 

At the close of the formal proceed- 
ings several of the visitgys exchanged 
a few words with the President. 

“I come from Salt Lake City,” Mrs. 
Lulu L. Shephard told the President, 
‘““and though my husband voted for 
Roosevelt, I and my daughter voted for 
you, so you see what woman’s suffrage 
can do.” 

“IT hope you will make him a con- 
vert,” said the President. 

Dr. Shaw afterwards expressed her 
satisfaction with the President's ex- 
pression of opinion to the Committee 
on Rules. She said: 

“He is in favor of a committee of 
the House; that was our chief purpose 
in coming to see him.” 


VIEWS DIFFERENT 
ABOUT SCHOOLS 


Milwaukee Board Fears Suffrage 











manifested toward other great ques 
tions.” 


| 
President’s Reply 
President Wilson gave close atten: | 
tion. His reply was delivered slow 
ly, and with an evident weighing of 
his words. 

“IT want you ladies,” said the Pres 
ident, “if I can make it clear to you, 
to realize just what my present situ- 
ation is. Whenever I walk abroad I 
realize that I am not a free man; I 
am under arrest. I am so carefully 
and admirably guarded that I have 
not even the privilege of walking the 


streets. That is, as it were, typical | 
of my present’ transference—from | 
being an individual, free to express 
his mind on any and every object, to 
being an official of a great govern- 
ment and, incidentally, or so it falls | 
out under our system of govern- 
ment, the spokesman of a party. 


Never Speaks for Himself 

“I set myself this very strict rule} 
when I was Governor of New Jersey, 
and have followed it as President, 








Is Politics, Which Social Ad- 
visor Says Education Needs 





The Milwaukee school board re- 
cently decided that suffrage meetings 
shall not be held in public school 
buildings. Despite the protest of the 
suffragists that the discussion would 
not be political, the director said that 
the subject was a political one. “To 
allow this in the public schools would 
undoubtedly open the doors to politi- 
cal discussions,” he said. 

At about the same time as this de- 
cision, Mr. E. J. Ward, social service 
advisor of Wisconsin University, in a 
speech on “Public Recreation” in 
Cleveland said: 

“Every schoolhouse should be re- 
pository of the voting machinery of 
the city. Every child should grow up 
familiar with the symbols of democ- 
racy. They should be constantly be- 
fore children instead of dragged out 
on certain days. John Stuart Mill 
says: ‘Education and politics must 
be co-ordinated before either is a 
vital force.’” 
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THE PRESIDENT’S POSITION 


It is cause for emphatic satisfaction that President Wilson 
has expressed himself in favor of having a special Commiitee 
on Woman Suffrage elected by the U, S. House of Represen 
tatives. This is the next step toward having our question con- 
sidered on its merits, and brought to a vote of the House, in- 
stead of slumbering indefinitely in the Judiciary Committee. 
As a first step in this direction, it was strenuously fought by 
the anti-suffragists, who brought to bear all the pressure they 
could against it. They evidently failed to convince the Presi- 
dent, and his opinion will undoubtedly have weight with the 
House Committee on Rules, and likewise with Congress. 

This is as far as there was any likelihood that President 
Wilson would go at present. Those who expected him to rec- 
ommend equal suffrage in his message were altogether over- 
sanguine. The importance of the question would justify mak- 
ing it the subject of a special message to Congress, and if the 
President were to treat it in that way, his act would do him 
honor. But there was no reason to suppose that he was yet 
ready to.take such a step. Four or five Presidents of the 
United States, beginning with Abraham Lincoln, have been in 
favor of the ballot for women; but none of them have ever rec- 
ommended it to Congress. Of course, in Lincoln’s time and for 
many years after, it had not become a question of “practical 
politics,” and now it has. On the other hand, we do not know 
that President Wilson believes in votes for women. Four 
years ago he was a pronounced opponent. For some time past 
he has ceased to say anything against it, and has said that he 
was considering it. His wife says she is not an anti, one of 
his daughters has long been a suffragist, another daughter has 
lately declared herself in favor, and there has been a prevalent 
impression among the friends of equal rights that the President 
was “coming around.” Very likely he is, but there is no proof 
that he has yet got there. In view of certain strong passages 
in “The New Freedom,” and of the stress that he lays in h'‘s 
message upon “social justice,” and upon fair play for Filipinos, 
Porto Ricans and others, it would seem that he ought to favor 
equal rights for the women of his own country. But these 
utterances are not conclusive. Some persons have a very clear 
view of broad democratic principles in their application to men, 
yet are absolutely blind to the same principles in their appli- 
cation to women. Nevertheless, a man of broad general views 
is much more likely to be or to become a suffragist than one 
whose general outlook is narrow. President Wilson’s mind is 
presumably ripening on this question. If he is open to convic- 
tion, it will go on ripening, and the time will come when he 
will be ready to express himself. Meanwhile, he withstood 
much anti-suffrage clamor when he recognized Mrs. Pankhurst 
as a political offender instead of an ordinary criminal; he has 
now withstood it again when he intimated to the Committee on 
Rules that it would be proper to have a special Committee on 
Woman Suffrage chosen in the House; and we have every rea- 
son to be glad of what we have got. 

Sooner or later, some President will recommend equal suf- 
frage in a message to Congress, and we hope that this will take 
place during President Wilson’s administration. But if the suf- 
frage amendments carry in 1914 and 1915 in even half of the 
States where the Legislatures have already voted to submit 
them, Presidential endorsement will become a matter of com- 
parative indifference. The pressure from the enfranchised 
States will then be strong enough to pass the measure through 
Congress, with or without Presidential help. A. S. B. 


’ 





During the National Convention, U. S. Senator Shafroth of 
Colorado and Representative Burton French of Idaho introduced 
in the Senate and House a measure drawn up by the Federal 
Woman’s Equal Suffrage Association, to enable women to vote 
for members of the U. S. Senate and House of Representatives. 
A like measure has been repeatedly endorsed by the National 





Association in past years. 
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POLITE TO THE PRESIDENT 


Under the title, “Baiting the President,” a New York paper 
charges the suffragists with rude and inconsiderate treatment 
of the nation’s chief executive, with “truculently demanding” 
that he should grant what they wanted, etc., etc. Nothing could 
have been more courteous than the language and manners of 
the large deputation that waited upon the President. A woman 
who was present says that every word was wrapped in “velvet 
and ermine.” The President was not even asked to tell the 
deputation whether he as an individual was in favor of woman 
suffrage or opposed to it. In fact, she thought he got off much 
more easily than he had expected! 

That might well have been the case if he had been reading 
the scare headlines in the papers. From these it might have 
been supposed that an army of Amazons was going to brandish 
a hatchet over his head, demanding either his endorsement or 
his life. All passed off quite otherwise. The women did not 
even ask Dr. Wilson why he had just recommended. preferential 
primaries if he made it a rule not to propose in his messages 
anything that had not been previously endorsed by his party. 

The President on his side was very pleasant and approach- 
able, though quite non-committal when it came to giving the 
women any satisfaction, except on one point, i.e. that. of the 
recommendation of a Special Committee on Woman Suffrage. 
But, as that was the next step, ahd the particular thing that 
we are after just now, the exception was of prime importance. 

The President must have had it thoroughly impressed upon 
him by the events of the week that a great many women want 
the ballot, that they want it very much, and that they have 
strong reasons to urge in behalf of their plea. Having planted 
these seeds of thought in his mind, it will perhaps be as well 
now to leave them for awhile to take root, without pulling them 
up too often in order to see if they are beginning to grow. 


CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS 


The suffragists had a splendid Hearing before the House 
Committee on Rules, to ask it to recommend to the U. S. House 
of Representatives the election of a Special Committee on 
Woman Suffrage, such as already exists in the U. S. Senate. Dr. 
Shaw, who has had large experience in Congressional Hearings, 
said afterwards that she had neverattended so fineaone. The 
large caucus room in the House Office building was crowded to 
overflowing, and many stood throughout. 

The speakers were Dr. Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, Miss Jane Addams, Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, Mrs 
Helen H. Gardener, Mrs, Mary Beard, Mrs. Desha Breckinridge, 
and Representative John E. Raker of California. Send to your 
Congressman for the official report of these admirable ad- 
dresses, 

A motion that all sessions of the committee given to the 
consideration of this question be open to the public and that 
the final vote be taken publicly was offered by Representative 
Kelly. Representative Lenroot offered an amendment provid- 
ing that executive sessions may be held but that the final vote 
be taken in public. The committee voted to accept the amend- 
ment. 

The comparatively small attendance at the anti-suffrage 
hearings showed the lesser interest felt in that side of the ques- 
tion. The opponents occupied much more time than the suf- 
fragists, partly because there are two National Anti Associa- 
tions, not over friendly to one another, and each wanted to be 
heard separately. The suffragists took up one morning in stat 
ing their case. The National Association Opposed to Woman 
Suffrage, of which Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge is president, took up 
the whole morning and the whole afternoon of the second day. 
The Guidon Club, of which Mrs. William Forse Scott is the 
president, took up most of the morning of the third day, and 
Congressman Heflin of Alabama took up the rest. The suf- 
fragists were given the afternoon of the third day for rebuttal. 

Mrs. Dodge presented as speakers Miss Alice Hill Chitten- 
den of New York, Mrs. Robert Garrett of Maryland, Mrs. Talbot 
of Ohio, Miss Minnie Bronson, Miss Emily P. Bissell of Dela- 
ware, Mrs. A, J. George of Massachusetts, Mr. Charles L. Under- 
hill, representing the Men’s Anti-Suffrage League of Massachu- 
setts, Miss Annie Bock of California, Mrs. O. B. Oliphant of 
New Jersey, Miss Alice Edith Abell, president of the “Wage- 
Earners’ Anti-Suffrage League of New York,” a woman from 
Trenton, N. J., whose name we failed to catch, Miss Ella Grair 
of the District of Columbia, Miss Lucy Price of Ohio, Miss Julia 
Morgan Harding, Miss Eliza Armstrong, and Miss Emmeline 
Pitt, all of Pittsburgh, Pa. Miss Ella Dorsey of the District of 
Columbia, and Mr. Everett P. Wheeler of New York. Letters 
were read from Miss Elizabeth McCracken of Massachusetts 
and Mr. Arthur Pyle of Minnesota. 

Mrs. William Forse Scott, in behalf of the Guidon Club, in- 
troduced Mrs. Rossiter Johnson, Dr. Rossiter Johnson, and Mr. 
John C. Ten Eyck. Congressman Heflin of Alabama asked to 
speak on his own account, and made a long and very flowery 
address against votes for women. 

The antisuffrage speakers during the nine or ten solid 
hours that they occupied, brought forward almost all the old 
objections, and even a few new ones. Some of their points 
will be taken up in the Woman’s Journal later. Several of the 
women presented their case very well. At the reception given 
by the National Council of Women Voters to the visiting dele- 
gates, one suffragist said that the antis had solved the problem 
how to make bricks without straw. She “never saw such beau- 
tiful looking bricks made out of such weak straw.” 

At the suffrage hearing, the speakers had mostly kept to 
the point, the question being whether the Committee on Rules 
should recommend to the House of Representatives te elect a 
special Committee on Woman Suffrage; but the anti speakers 
rambled far afield, devoting most of their talk to arguing against 
votes for women; and in the rebuttal, the suffrage speakers 
necessarily had to answer what the opponents had said. 

Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch conducted the rebuttal. 
Miss Blackwell reviewed some of the general points of the 
antis. James Lees Laidlaw, President of the National Men’s 
League for Woman Suffrage, spoke in behalf of the men who 
desire equal rights for women. The antis had quoted U. S. 
Senator Works of California as saying that woman suffrage was 
a failure in his State. Mr. Laidlaw read a letter from Senator 
Works, positively denying it. 

Several of the anti speakers had claimed that work!ng 
womer were generally opposed to the bailot. Miss Rose Wins- 
low read the strong resolutions passed by the National Woman’s 
Trade Union Leafgue at its last annual meeting, favoring suf- 











frage and denouncing the Anti-Suffrage Association in scorching 
terms, 

Strong addresses were made by Mrs. Ella S. Stewart of 
Illinois, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton of Ohio, Mrs. Kent and Miss 
Helen Todd of California, Mrs. John Rogers, Jr., and» Mrs. Ida 
H. Harper of New York, and a letter was read from Miss Con- 
stance Leupp of the District of Columbia. But the best fun of 
the Hearing was the addresses made by a whole series of 
Southern women—three of them from Alabama—who arose one 
after another and paid their respects to Congressman Heflin. 

“We Southern women are very tired of being considered 
different from other women,” said Mrs. Patty Ruffner Jacobs, 
President of the Alabama Woman Suffrage Association. “We 
are not lilies, or roses, or angels, or even moons” (this in refer- 
ence to sentimental comparisons made by Heflin). “We all 
want this committee appointed. If four-fifths of the members 
of the House are opposed to suffrage, as the Alabama Congress. 
man asserts, why is he afraid to have a committee appointed? 
The remarks of the Alabama Congressman are irrelevant.” 

Mrs, L. Crozier French of Tennessee said: “Southern women 
can think, as well as those of the East and West. The people 
of Tennessee want the fullest investigation of this subject.” 
Mrs. French added that when Mrs. Annie Riley Hale called a 
meeting in Knoxville to form an anti organization, only 21 
women came, and many of those were suffragists; in Chatta- 
nooga, Only 15 came, and 9 Were suffragists. In each case she 
was unable to organize. 

Mrs. Felix Baldrick of Alabama, who said she had never in 
her life made a public speech before, urged the appointment of 
the committee. Ske said the men of her family did not vote as 
she would, and added, “I am proud that my men cannot be 
influenced to vote against their convictions.” 

Women Cranks on Child Labor 

Mrs. Weston of Tennessee spoke in the same strain. Mrs. 
Oscar Hundley of Alabama said: “As another Southern woman, 
I want to say that when children of five years old are made to 
work twelve hours a day on the Gulf Coast, women wish to vote, 
and we are not afraid of being called cranks. I challenged Mr. 
Heflin to debate this question, but he would not give us in Ala- 
bama the opportunity of hearing him upon this subject.” 

Suffrage Aids Protective Legislation 

Mrs. Lulu Loveland Shepherd, President of the Utah W. C. 
T, U., said that she was from Tennessee, though she had now 
been 17 years a voter. She added: “When my old aristocratic 
Southern mother came out of North Carolina, she said she 
would never, never vote; but when Bryan was a candidate, she 
went out and cast her ballot.” Mrs. Shepherd hold how the 
women in Utah had put through the nine-hour law for women, 
ihe minimum wage law and other protective legislation, and had 
found the ballot a great help in securing it. She said: “When I 
say to the legislators, ‘I hold in my hand 80,000 votes of Utah 
women who want this thing,’ we get it every time.” 

Women Voters Helped New Orleans 

Mrs. Sake D- Meehan of New Orleans said: “I speak for a 
large number of Louisiana women who want the ballot, who 
know we want it, and who know why we want it.” She told how 
15,000 tax paying women in New Orleans voted in behalf of a 
bond issue for sewerage, drainage and pure water, and thus 
secured improved sanitation for their city. She said, “Our 
women will vote taxes upon themselves at any time for the 
benefit of their municipality. .We want better oem! cleaner 
streets, and improved sanitation.” 

Representative Mondell of Wyoming made the atti ad 
dress. He testified in strong terms to the good results of equal 
suffrage in his State. 

Heflin Wilts Before Alabama Women 

Mr. Heflin had spoken in a high-flown and oratorical style, 
addressing his remarks net to the Rules Committee but to the 
women. When a member of the Rules Committee suggested 
that he should address the committee, he said, “Not while I 
have so many good-looking women in front of me.” Turning 
his back squarely on the Committee on Rules he continued to 
harangue the women till the perspiration streamed down his 
face and neck and wilted his collar. He listened to the suffrage 
speeches in rebuttal with smiling defiance “till the Alabama 
women began to speak. Then he began to look embarrassed 
and ashamed. As they went on he looked more and more 
ashamed, like Mr, Guppy, until he finally cringed almost out of 
sight behind the person standing in front of him. This shows 
the advantage of having women from a Congressman’s own 
State take his case in hand. 

Committee Asks Questions 

The Committee on Rules listened courteously through the 
three days, though evidently tired by the long sittings. Occa- 
sionally they asked questions. When one anti-suffragist said 
that Massachusetts had the best labor laws in the country, a 
member of the committee said he doubted it, since the investiga- 
tion into the Lawrence strike. When Mr. Ten Eyck—man!- 
festly a non-combatant himself—was holding forth on the in- 
iquity of allowing non-combatants to vote, a member of the 
committee asked him if he would favor limiting suffrage to 
fighting men. This he promptly disclaimed. 

Defeated Candidate Is Sore 

Mr. Charles L. Underhill, one of the four ex-members of the 
Massachusetts Legislature whom the suffragists are credited 
with defeating, held forth with much feeling to the Congres- 
sional committee on the high and admirable character of the 
men whom the suffragists singled out for defeat. He said they 
were men who had voted for every deserving measyre. Their 
constituents did not think so. The suffragists made no attack 
upon their personal character. They merely took the candi- 
date’s legislative record to his constituents; and in every case 
it was his record that killed him. Men who vote against suf- 
frage are apt to vote against other good measures as well. If 
the Rules Committee had known what Mr. Underhill’s personal 
grievance was, they would have thought his appearance before 
them rather a joke, ; 

The committee repeatedly asked the suffragists if they 
would be satisfied to have the title of the Committee on the 
Election of President and Vice-President lengthened so as tu 
read “and on Woman Suffrage.” The women said they wanted 
a Speciai Committee devoted to this one question. From the 
attitude of the Committee on Rules, they felt hopeful that it will 
recommend the appointment of such a committee. 

The opponents urged that it ought not to be done because 
it would unduly encourage the suffragists, wonld be a first step 
toward passing a eonstitutional amendment, and would be inter 
preted by the public as an endorsement of woman suffrage by 








the Democratic Party. A. 8. B. 
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SUFFRAGE AND SHIRTS 


Opponents of equal rights sometimes ask, “Has any good 
law ever been passed in a place where women vote that had 
not been previously passed in some place where women did not 
vote?” Certainly. The first mothers’ pension bill was enacted 
in Australia, and all the States that have copied it have merely 
been following in Australia’s wake, ‘The first “contributory de- 
linquency” law was enacted in Colorado, and it has been copiea 
since by a large number of States. This law provides that in the 
case of juvenile offenders, if any grown persons can be shown 
te have contributed to the child’s delinquency by neglect or by 
leading the child into temptation, they shall be punished as 
well as the child. For instance, if a salcon-keeper allows chil- 


dren to hang about his premises, contrary to law, and if the 


children get into trouble in consequence, the penalty falls upon 
him as well as upon them, Hence, instead of encouraging little 
boys and girls to frequent saloons, the keeper zealously “shoos” 


them out, for fear of a fine. A number of other good laws have 


had their origin in suffrage States. 


Suppose, however, that there were no such cases. The 


question asked by the antis would still be irrational. It woula 


be like asking, “Has any kind of garment ever been made by a 
sewing machine that had not been previously made by hand?’ 
Possibly not; but that would not prove sewing machines to be 
needless and objectionable. Thousands of shirts were made b) 
hand before sewing machines were invented; thousands mor 
wiil have to be made in the future, and now that there is a 
quicker and less laborious way to make them, it is commol. 


sense to use it, A great many desirable legislative changes 


have been made in the past by the hard and slow method of in 
direct influence. Legislative changes for the better will keep 
on being made, to the end of time; and there is no reason why 
those of the future should continue to be made by the stow and 
antiquated methods of the past. A, 8. B. 








WOMEN SELL 3000 JOURNALS 


Both the New York and Washington papers of last week 
carried three-column pictures like the below, which shows Mrs. 
Esther. Abelson of Rhode Island selling a copy of the Woman’s 
Journal to Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw of New York. Mrs. Abel- 
son was a delegate to the Convention, but she worked diligently, 
morning, noon and night, to make converts by selling the Wom- 
an’s Journal to hundreds of men and women. 

Regarding her work, the Washington Times of Dec. 3 said: 

“It matters not whether the sun is shining or the rain is 
falling, if you are among the hundreds that pass in or out of the 
door to the new Masonic Temple where the suffrage convention 
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CLOCK SHOWS FUND’S GROWTH 





$10,000 BY JAN.1,1914 


for a nickel before the mellifluous tones have died away. 


is now in progress you will be certain to have ‘The Woman’s 
Journal’ thrust towards you and a dulcet voice will say ‘Do you 
wish a Journal?’ with such a fetching inflection that you reach 


“The voice is that of Mrs. Esther Abelson, of Rhode Island, 


and she is the one who gets the nickels. That voice alone is 
enough to sell a can of kerosene to John D. Rockefeller, and 
after one looks at her sloe-colored eyes flashing beneath a black 
velvet hat trimmed with white fur, he is tempted to buy the 
whole issue of her paper, even if it bankrupts him. Her canvas 
bag is slung across her shoulder in true newsboy style, and 
it bears the legend, ‘Votes for Women.’ From the hour the 
convention opened she has been at her post by the door, drizzly 
weather notwithstanding, and she has made a thousand friends 
since the convention began. 

“*Any work for the cause of women is noble work,’ said 
Mrs. Abelson in expounding her philosophy of life. ‘It does not 
matter whether it is selling papers, speaking to 10,000 people, 
washing dishes or writing editorials. Women are just as ready 
to sacrifice everything, even their lives, for political freedom, 





as ever the men were.’ 
Mrs. Abelson was one of five women who sold Journals 








AFTER THE CONVENTION | 


The National Suffrage Convention is over. It was a fine 
meeting. As we look back upon it, several salient points stand 
out as causes for congratulation. 

The personnel of the gathering must have struck any intel- 
ligent observer. Mrs. Cati, who has had large experience, says 
that she never before saw so fine and strong a body of women 
assembled at one of our National Conventions. The number of 
delegates was also unusually targe; and all sections of the 
country were represented, showing that the suffrage movement 
has become truly nation-wide. Nothing was more cheering 
than to see big and very live delegations present from States 
where a few years ago we knew of no suffragists at all, or only 
a tiny handful. . 

The amount of money raised was unprecedented, and 
should make possible a great year’s work. 

Another striking change was the increased respect shown 
by the members of Congress. The House Committee on Rules 
are not all in favor of equal suffrage—it is even said that most 
of them are personally opposed—but they all recognized that 
it had become a question of serious political importance. This 
we owe to the increase in the number of suffrage States. 

Even the marked differences of opinion in the Convention 
were encouraging, as they showed that the delegates thought 
for themselves and had convictions of their own. 

The press of Washington also bore unintentional testimony 
to the growing strength of the cause when it reported, rightly 
or wrongly, that the members of Congress did not want the 
question brought before them, because they did not want to 








$6722.00 


The National Suffrage Association raised about $25,000 
last week to carry on its year’s work; the Congressional Union 
in Washington raised about $25,000 during the past year to 


warry on a year’s work; Mrs. Pankhurst raised $22,500 while 
she was in this country; the New York campaign committee 
has raised $20,000 to carry on the campaign till 1915, and they 
expect to increase the sum to $50,000 at an early date, 

The Woman’s Journal is, of course, raising money from 
suffragists all over the country every day in the year, and many 
of its subscribers pay their bills very handsomely. In addition, 
the Woman's Journal is raising a special $10,000 to support the 
paper and carry on the work to honor its founder, Lucy Stone. 


Of the $10,000, $6,722.00 has alre:dy been raised. We need now 
to raise only $3,278.00. We wan‘ to raise this sum by Jan. 1. 


The time is short, but Christmas is here. If all of our regular 
subscribers sent the Woman’s Journal a Christmas present of 





only one dollar apiece the remainder of the sum would be 
raised and a great deal more. Of course, some of our sub- 
scribers really cannot afford to send even a slight contribution 
Those who can are, therefore, urged to send as much over one 
dollar as possible. If each one will contribute according to her 


ability, the Woman’s Journal will have a handsome Christmas 


present. Agnes E. Ryan. 











FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 














diligently on every possible occasion during convention week. 
The others were Miss Gertrude Larrson of Rhode Island, Mrs. 
Nora Perkins Jeanson of Wisconsin, Miss Anna Everett Stevens 
of New Hampshire, and Miss Agnes E. Ryan of Massachusetts. 

About 3000 copies of the Woman's Journal were sold at five 
cents per copy, and the Journal was splendidly advertised. 
Practically everyone in Washington saw at least one of these 
newsies, wearing new bags bearing the regular legend, “Wom- 
an’s Journal, 5 cents. Votes for Women.” If all these five 
newsies had not been delegates and had not felt obliged to spend 
a good part of their time in the convention, the number of sales 
could have been doubled. 

The newsies had wonderful experiences in Selling papers 


noticeably polite,—but that is another story. Next time we 


of the principles which it advocates. 
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vw CHRISTMAS OFFER x 


Before making up your Christmas list will you consult our 





clubbing offer of popular magazines? This list is made up especi- 
ally for the Woman’s Journal, 
through our representative, you save money for yourself and 
you help us. 


If you order your magazines 


It will pay you not to make up your Christmas list and not 


to renew your magazine subscription until you have consulted 
the following list. You will save time, work and worry as well 
as money in Christmas shopping if you give this your attention: 


in Washington, and they found the men in the nation’s capital Clubbing offer for new subscriptions to The Woman’s 


Journal as follows: 


must have five times as many women and sell five times as many 
papers After a suffragist has sold her first paper, she enjoys 
selling. We commend selling the Woman’s Journal to anyone 
who likes a little spice and variety along with the serious busi- 
ness of converting the American public to votes for women! 


Agnes E. Ryan. 


—_ 


AN OBJECT LESSON 


An interesting feature of the recent Bay State Festival and 
Suffrage Bazar was a group of dolls dressed in costume to repre- 
sent the women of the enfranchised countries. They attracted 
much attention and were greatly admired. The Winchester 
League, which had dressed them, was offered ten dollars for the 
doll in Bosnian costume, by a representative of one of the great 








have to go on record—for fear of consequences if they voted 
against it or dodged it. 

The National Board was happily delivered from its money 
difficulties by the raising of more than the sum needed for the 
budget. A new constitution was adopted, which it is hoped will 
place the Association's finances on a firm basis hereafter. The 
clause to which the most serious objection was made was 
stricken out, i.e. that making the affiliated organizations respon- 
sible for an indefinite budget deficiency. Contributions for 
campaign States were also exempted from taxation. All should 
now accept with good nature the verdict of the majority, and 
adjust themselves to the new conditions. A. S. B. 





Miss Sue S. White of Jackson, Tennessee, is doing fine work 
for The Journal. She recently sent in forty trial subscriptions. 
Jackson suffragists have secured a promising little fellow who 
wants work as a newsy, and he is now taking fifty copies a 


department stores. But the group furnished so fine an object 
lesson for the general public that it was thought best to keep 
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them together, and they were bought by subscription and pre- 
sented to the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association. They 
will be rented out to any State or local association wishing to 
use them in a window display or otherwise, for $5 and trans- 
portation. Everywhere they will arrest attention and awaken 
interest. Most people have no idea in how many places women 
are already voters; and they take in the fact much more vividly 
through the eye than through the ear. A. S. B. : 





In ordering extra copies of the Woman's Journal of Dec. 6, 
Miss Leonora O'Reilly of the Woman's Trade Union League 
says: “Miss Ryan's editoriat is worthy of all the publicity we 
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ey’s speech will interest many workers.” Miss O'Reilly orders 
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THE BIBLE FOR 


By Bishop J. 


Many reforms have been greatly 
hindered by false interpretations of! 
the Bible. 

Opponents of women suffrage gen 
erally go back as far as Genesis for 
arguments, but even then they do noi 
go back far enough. They stop with 
a true account of the false relatior 
into which man and woman were 
thrown by sin, and quote this account 
as the original charter for mankind: 
“Thy desire shall be to thy husbana 
and he shall rule over thee.” If they 
will only go back to the creation o! 
Adam and Eve, and to their natura’ 
and divine relation before the fall 
as they will fail to find a sentence whict 

a ‘3 hints at the subordination of wom 
ry 435, en. Woman was not made in man’s 
Gt". : image, neither was the dominion o 
cw the world committed to him alone. Or 
Ry th the contrary, the record plainly says 
on Cbg “In the image of God created He him 
a PAP male and female created He them, an¢ 
God said: Let them have dominior 
over all the earth.” 

Now when Adam and Eve descended 
: from the sphere of spirituality to the 
P ‘i animal sphere, when they turned fror 
: a life of faith to follow appetite, Goc 
es a said to man that even nature shoul¢ 
tb ¢ rebel against this animal life: “The 
Pg a earth shall bring forth thorns ané 
: 4 thistles.” The history of every drunk 
Ma ii ard and man of lust proves that na 

ture fights against him and confirms 

the prophecy. And God said to wom 
an that in this lower animal life witl 
ay man she would be constantly worsted: 

‘ “Thy desire shall be to thy husbanc 
os and he shall rule over thee.” Six thou 
sand years of history have proved the 
fi: wih terrible truth of this prophecy. 
ey . a And yet this declaration of woman's 
subordination—which does not belone 
i at all to the account of her original 
fies? AS creation, and which is directly due tc 
pita sin, and which we see sprang from th« 
ae very nature of the two, and from the 
: sinful contest on which they then en 
eel tered—is quoted repeatedly as the di 
fe vine declaration of the ideal state of 
‘ the sexes, and we are constantly tolc 
te ee ie that any attempt to change it is e 
! violation of the divine constitution. As 
we'!l might one declare that the thorne 
e “t and briars which God said the earth 

: should bring forth on account of man’s 
sin are an expression of the ideal atti 
' ' tude of nature toward man, and that 
Y the divine constitution in 
: ; tilling the soil and improving its prod 
( ee ucts. 

ie Again, the whole effort of Christ wae 

f to restore to mankind what was lost 
in Adam. “For as in Adam all die, so 
in Christ shall all be made alive.” If 
pry 4 hea Christianity is completely to restore 
es that which in Adam, how 
; can it stop sbort of completely abol 
ishing the subordination of woman 


we violate 





~~ 


was lost 
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W. Bashford 





rect result of sin, and of leading us 
back to that Edenic proclamation, 
“Let. THEM have dominion over all 
the earth”? 


Paul wrote the letter to the Corin- 
thians and all his other letters, not 
from the platform of rights, but from 
the higher platform of love. He de 
clares in the ninth chapter that he 
has, from the standpoint of justice, a 
clear right to payment for his labor, 
but refuses it; says he has a plain 
right to eat any kind of meat, but de 
clares that if his meat cause his 
brother to offend he will eat no meat 
while the world stands. He asks the 
Jews and Romans who may be in 
Corinth not to confess Christ in He: 
brew or Latin unless an interpreter 
is present, tells the women to keep 
silence in the meetings and obey their 
husbands, forbids the slaves, to con 
tend for their freedom, but to choose 
service rather. He even says, “Let no 
man seek his own, but every man his 
neighbor’s good,” and the argument 
fitly culminates in the marvelous ex- 
altation of love in the thirteenth chap. 
ter. 


After reading Paul’s letter as a 
that Paul is writing, not an apotheosis 
of love, but a magna charta of per- 
sonal rights? As well might we say 
that the fact of his taking no compen- 
sation is proof that he had no right to 


command to Jews and Romans not to 
confess Christ at Corinth is proof that 
they had no right to confess Christ In 
Hebrew or Latin, and that his prohibi- 
tion of any man to seek his own Is 
proof that a man has no right to hig 
property, as to say that Paul’s com- | 
mand to women to keep silence in the 
churches and to obey their husbands 
is proof that they had no right to 
speech or liberty. 


But still more, as if Paul foresaw 
that his words on the subjection of 
women might be tortured into false | 
hood, in this very letter to the Corin: | 
thians, after mentioning the historical] ! 
fact that the man is the head of the} 
woman, he adds, “Nevertheless, neith |. 
er is the man without the woman nor 
the woman without the man in the 
Lord,” and in Galatians he declares 
unqualifiedly, “There is neither Jew, 
nor Greek, there is neither bond nor! 
free, there is neither male nor female 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 
Our children will be as much aston 
ished that we could hold to the di: 
vinely ordained subordination of wom- 
en in the face of this last clause as 
we are now astonished that slave-hold 
ers and Jews could hold to the di- 
vine’y ordained subordination of the 
slaves and the Gentiles in the face 
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TO BUILD HOMES 
FOR WORKINGMEN 


{ a 


, The State Minister for Public 
ae 5 Works in New South Wales has de 
ae my i eided to build hundreds of wooden 
ay, a houses for the use of workmen in 

ny Sydney. The government already has 


ie tur a scheme for providing workers with 


homes on the weekly payment sys: 


tem, but the demand has been out of| 





Frances M. Casement of Paines- 
| ville reorganized the Woman Suffrage 
| Association of Ohio in 1885, and has 
pow a member of the Executive Com- 

mittee ever since. In the beginning 
|she was its president. Recently she 
| was instrumental in having a booth 
| at the Lake County Fair, which was 
| decorated and made very attractive 
with pennants and posters. Suffrage 
literature was distributed and 25 sub- 
| scriptions secured. Lake County car- 

for woman suffrage last time 





| ried 
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1% largely through the efforts of Mrs. 
of te 5104 a . 
He He all imnaipan to the supply. The| Casement, and she proposes to have 
2 He Bs new plan will enable homes to be) it carry by a large majority next 
Fr} built quickly and cheaply | time. 
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whole, who would dream of affirming | 


compensation for his labor, that his °" anti-woman suffrage policy. 


College has elected Miss Bernice Bar- 


| members chosen are Elizabeth Harts- 
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GLEANINGS 


In rural schools in, Missouri girls 
are organized into “pick-and-shovel 
| clubs” under the direction of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers, to aid in 
‘the good roads movement. 





At Benguella, in the heart of Afri- 
ca, the women have caused polygamy 
to decrease rapidly by rising in rebel- 
lion against the practice of the men 
‘having five wives. 





Charging her with cruel and bar- 
;barous treatment, John W. Bassler of 
Sunbury, Pa., who weighs 200 pounds, 
has secured a divorce from his wife, 
who weighs only 90 pounds. 





A very interesting and instructive 
tabulation has been made at National 
Suffrage Headquarters of the laws re- 
lating to children, working women, 
etce., in the enfranchised States. Ii 
will meet a long-felt want. 





The legislative committee of the 
four suffrage organizations of New 
Jersey has elected Mrs. Everett Colby, 


» = 
Mrs. 


Elizabeth, vice-president; Mrs. 
Newton of Nutley, secretary; 


ing secretary, and Mrs. 
Riley of Plainfield, treasurer. 





interfering with his editorial control 
of the new St. Louis Star Was that 








The Suffrage League of Wellesley 


nett of Newark, N. J., as president, 
Miss Josephine N. Batchelder of Hol- 
liston, Mass., who is instructor in 


, rhetoric and English composition as| miles? 
| vice-president, 


and Miss Margaret 
Mallett of Brooklyn as secretary and 
treasurer. The senior and junior 


horne of Jersey City and Muriel Ar- 
thur of Detroit. 





Mrs. Christine Frederick, well 
known as a writer on scientific house- 
keeping, has a model kitchen at 
yreenlawn, Long Island, N. Y. She 
is a disciple of Taylor and Brandeis, 
having adapted to housekeeping the 
principles which they have applied to 
business. Mrs. Frederick is a college 
woman, with a Phi Beta Kappa key, 
and she is a good suffragist as well. 
She recently gave a demonstration of 
efficiency housekeeping at the _ suf- 
frage fair in Huntington. 





Mrs. Virginia Brooks Washburn, 
who became famous for her remark- 
able cleaning-up campaign in Ham- 
mond, Ind., recently at Joliet, Il, 
declared that the curse of the nation 
was special privilege. She said that 
selfishness was at the bottom of all 
the trouble, but that woman, with 
her spirit of love, would’ do a great 
deal to bring about a new era. At 
the close, her hearers dropped $37 
into the plate as they went out to 
assist in getting the woman’s move- 
ment under way in Joliet. 





Among the numerous exceptional 
laws which, exist in South Africa 
against the eolored population is one 
which is particularly detested. It is 
the law according to which all col- 
ored and native born women in the 
Orange Free State are obliged al- 
ways to carry a pass with them. Un- 
der this law innumerable women and 
girls have been arrested and pun- 
ished and, so the local press asserts 
also taken advantage of by the offi- 
cials. In numerous places the women 
have held mass meetings which have 
been full to overflowing, and it has 
been decided to offer passive resist 
ance in order to put an end to the 
present intolerable state of affairs. 
They will, one and all, refuse to carry 
the pass. 
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NEVADA CAMPAIGN 
FULLY OUTLINED 


Mrs, Charlotte Gale of Eureka has 
been appointed by Gov. Johnson ef 
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By Anne H, Martin, President 


The constitutional amendment to 
enfranchise Nevada women passed 
the Legislature of 1911 and 1913 for 
the first time in the history of the 
State, and must be passed by a ma- 
jority of the voters in November, 
1914. 

As concentrating on and winning 
campaigns in hopeful States is one of 
the most vital and potent ways of 
strengthening the national cause and 
advancing the constitutional amend- 
ment, you will wish to have three 
questions answered: 

1. What 
lems? 

2. What is our plan of campaign? 
38. What are our chances of snuc- 


are our peculiar prob- 


cess? 


1. As to our peculiar conditions, 
Nevada has an area of 110,000 square 


chairman; Miss Esther G. Ogden of] miles, a territory one-quarter larger 
than 
combined, on 
Frank Sommer of Newark, correspond-| only 80,000 people. 


England, Scotland and Wales 
which are scattered 
Of these 80,000, 


Champlain] over 20,000 are voters; according to 
the census of 1910, 


and 18,000 women, over two men to 
One of the charges recently made] one woman. 


by Frederick B. Warren of St. Louis] yoters about 50 per cent. are estimat- 
in an injunction suit to restrain John|ed to be transient, and of the 18,000 
C. Roberts and Edward 8. Lewis from| women about 20 per cent. only are 


40,000 are men 


Of the 20,000 or more 


transient. 


Here we have a very strong argu- 


they had forced the paper to adopt} ment for women’s votes for the good 
He] of the State, as women represent in 
also asserted that they forced a stand|a much larger relative percentage the 
against union labor and against the] conservative, the stable 
disclosure of puble and private cor-|the community, the influence 
ruption. 


interests of 
which 
with the permanent male population 
will legislate for the permanent good 
of the home and the State. 

2. As to the second question, our 
plan of campaign: How are we to 
reach the country vote of about 14,000 
scattered over our 110,000 square 
This country vote is the crux 
of the problem, as certain capitalists 
and vicious interests of the towns are 
already organizing against the pass- 
ing of the amendment, 

(a) A postal propaganda is 
best way to reach the voters of the 
rural districts, which carried the 
amendment in California, Every voter 
is being circularized at the present 


time with suffrage literature in a 2- 


the 


must be earried on. During the last 
two years over 200 columns of special- 
ly written suffrage material have 
been published in local papers, and 
every one of our fifty newspapers has 
been reached with a weekly suffrage 
bulletin of news. This bulletin is a 
combination of our own and the Na- 
tional, which has been most helpful. 
(c) Then we are using the schools 
and the school children as a means of 
propaganda. There are only four 
public libraries in the State, with 
about ten high schools and a good 
system of widely separated district 
schools. Educating the children of 
this scattered population will educate 
the parents; the College Equal Suf- 
frage League of the State University, 
formed last year with the assistance 
of Miss Whitney of California, is or 
Zanizing a suffrage essay contest in 
the various counties. 

(d) Our last and most important 
means of campaign is through public 
meetings. The president visited every 
one of the sixteen counties during 
the last eighteen months and _ held 
meetings. The only speakers of note 
it has been possible to secure in Ne- 
vada during the whole legislative 
campaign of three years have been 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, who 
held six meetings; Miss Gail Laugh- 
lin ef Colorado, who held three meet- 
ings in different parts of the State, 
and Dr. Aked of California, who held 
one. Good suffrage speakers are an 
urgent necessity to build up suffrage 
sentiment and to give courage to 
women in a vast commenwealth whicn 
has never before had a suffrage cam- 
paign, and where the ground is al- 








of the new State Normal School. 


California on the board of trustees 


most unbroken, 


thony, Dr. Shaw and Mrs. Carrie 





since Susan B. An- 





of the Nevada Equal Franchise 


Society 
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Chapman Catt helped some brave 
pioneer workers in 1895 and 1896. 
The first three means of propa- 
ganda, literature by post, press work 
and school essay contests, can be 
largely carried out threugh resources 
within the State itself. In addition to 
this work our most pressing need is 
for the services of an organizer dur- 
ing at least the last six or eight 
months of the campaign, and as many 
speakers as it will be possible to 
have during the last months to over- 
come the opposition, which is stead- 
ily: organizing. For this last import- 
ant means of propaganda, organizers 
and speakers, we shall be largely de- 
pendent upon help frem the National, 
if possible, and from other States. 
Nearly $3,000 has been raised and 
most of this spent on the last two 
years’ work of the State Society. 

3. Now as to the third question, 
our prospect of winning: One of the 
most hopeful signs is the growth of 
the State Society. Less than two 
years ago it was a local committee 
with fourteen paid members; it is 
now a State organization with nearly 
700 members and 20 county organiza- 
tions. On our advisory board are the 
two United States Senators, both 
safe for the constitutional amendment, 
Congressman, Governor and Lieuten- 
ant Governor, judges and representa- 
tive men from every county. The 
equal suffrage amendment is en- 
dorsed in the platforms of the Demo- 
crats, Progressives and Socialists, the 
Republicans only not having endorsed 
it. With these in many ways favor- 
able conditions, what are the pros- 
pects of the amendment’s being 
adopted by a majority of the elector- 
ate in November, 1914? 








The map showing Nevada absolute- 
ly surrounded by suffrage States sug- 
gests the hope that we should come 
in almost automatically next Novem- 
ber. But, on the other hand, the vi- 
cious interests in the States surround- 
ing us are making a determined stand 
to retain Nevada as a_ stronghold. 
And here our peculiar problems, the 
migratory occupations of the State, 
railway construction, mining, ete., re- 
sulting in an almost constantly chang- 


cent stamped envelope; it is planned|ing population, a population which 
to circularize each voter two or three|has the highest percentage of tran- 
times more before the election next|sient voters of any State in the 
November. The cost of this postal] Union, must be given due_ weight. 
propaganda will be appreximately|The Sociological department of the 
$2,000. University estimates that this tran- 

(b) A vigorous press campaign|sient population furnishes 50 per cent. 


of the total vote. How will these 
men vote on the suffrage amendment, 
in view of the organized opposition 
developed from certain vested and vi- 
cious interests, and the fact that one 
of our leading papers has recently be- 
come anti-suffragist? There is no 
doubt that many of these transient 
voters are liberal-minded men, and 
that labor is favorably disposed tow- 
ard equal suffrage. Adding to this 
the broad-minded Western spirit of 
the miners, the cowboys, the ranch- 
ers and farmers, the generous atti- 
tude that our men of the West usu- 
ally manifest toward women, the 
amendment should be safe in their 
hands. But we must take no chances; 
if Nevada should lose, our opponents 
would say it was because the neigh- 
boring States by which we are entire- 
ly surrounded had found equal suf- 
frage not a good thing. Nevada is an 
important strategic’ point, 

The certain winning of the amend- 
ment can be secured with three or 
four thousand dollars necessary for 
the educative campaign to reach the 
scattered and changing vote, on which 
success depends. With the means to 
educate this vote Nevada is practical- 
ly certain to join the ranks of en- 
franchised States and make a solid, 
united West. Without the help of the 
National and other States we may not 
succeed; with that help we cannot 
fail. 
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The Equal Suffrage League of the 


Indiana State Normal Sahool at 
Terre Haute, Ind. numbered 250 
members last year, and included 


three-fourths of the faculty, who are 
principally men. 
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. first has not yet heen 


WOMEN THE FOUNDERS 
OF SOCIAL ORDER 





Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer Says That 
it Was the Mothers of the Race 
Who Made the Beginnings of Civil 
ization 





In an article on “The Primitive 
Working Woman,” in a_ recent 
issue of The Forum, Mrs. Anna Gar- 
lin Spencer says that it was the an- 
clent mothers of the race who started 
the first steps of human endeavor on 
the paths of social order. 


“In the dream-like pantomime of 
her opening prologue,” writes Mrs. 
Spencer, “in which man passes back 
and forth in fleeting and inconsequent 
action, and in which not individua) 
women but collective womanhood 
holds the stage, her cloud of wit- 
nesses show forth her mighty gifts. 
Silently she sets in place the four 
cornerstones of the house of life: 

“The treasury of pre-human moth 
erhood te dower humanity. 

“The initiation of the race into use 
ful and peaceful labor. 

“The softening of the rigors of 
slavery by a unique appeal to pity 
and affection. 

“The cultivation from within the 
home, even in captivity, of those co 
operative impulses which make for 
social welfare.. 
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' 
“In and through these gifts the 
primitive woman appears today more 
modern to the imstructed sympathy 
than many of the ‘speaking char- 
acters’ that follow her in the drams 
of historic times. The warring heroes 
who must die on the battlefield or be 
disgraced, the unsocial rulers who 
despoiled the people to make a bes- 
tial holiday for courts, the aberrant} 
geniuses who overlaid simple human) 
duty with vagaries of theology that 
instituted bloody inquisitions, even | 
the philosophers who captured the | 
idealism of the race for unworkable 
and often dangerous theories of bu | 
man conduct—these all are less in 
harmony with our present and on 
coming industrial and social order 
than is the womanhood that led the 
way toward social solidarity. 


| 
| 


“As the searchlight of science ig 
turned from one dark corner to an- 
other of the stage whereon the kin- 
dergarten of the race held session, 
these simple everyday workers of the 
mother-sex become our familiar and 
well-beloved teachers. They are more 
and more perceived to be the real 
‘prophetesses,’ symbolized by some 
religions as deities—those who in 
half-conscicus response to the ‘vast | 
soul that o’er them planned,’.in the! 





| 
H 


dark and terror and suffering of the 
earliest time, ‘builded better than! 
they knew’ the foundations of the 
Temple of Humanity.” | 
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_ LIGHT ON DARK ‘SPOTS 


Experts at National Suffrage Convention Cheer Women With 
New and Illuminating Facts Regarding Hidden Scourge 





Maude Miner, experienced probation officer in the women’s department 
of the New York Night Court; Mrs. Louise de Koven Bowen of the Juvenile 
Protective Association of Chicago, Mrs. Katherine Houghton Hepburn of 
the Hartford Vice Crusade, Chief Justice Harry Olson of the Chicago Mu- 
nicipal Court, all united last week in Washington to set forth the facts of 
their experience, and to relate them to the campaign for votes for women. 
The facts are interesting, illuminating, significant and cheering. Their re- 
lation to women’s need of the vote is almost too apparent to need com- 
ment. 

Miss Miner said: “We find that the majority of girls (brought into 
the Nigkt Court) from 16 to 20 years of age, have a mentality of not 
more than 9 or 10 years, and that many of them are not responsible for 
their acts. I believe that mental deficiency is more responsible for bring- 
ing a large number of girls into prostitution than any other factor.” 

Mrs. Bowen told of the need of the women’s vote to save the working 
She said that $8 a 
week is considered a living wage in Chicago, and to show that it is not 


girl of the nation from danger, dishonor and despair. 


a living wage, she told of a girl who committed suicide recently because 
she was in despair over the struggle week in and week out to make both 
ends meet and keep her honor. After board and room and car fare 
were deducted each week, the girl had left less than $1 with which to pay 
Mrs. 


like giving up the 


for clothes, medical and dental service, recreation and incidentals. 


Bowen said: “Is it any wonder the poor girl felt 
struggle?” 

In pointing out how necessary {s the full franchise to the women of 
lllinois, Mrs. Bowen said that in Illinois a woman cannot testify against 
her husband even if he is on trial for immoral conduct with her own little 
girls. She said that the punishment for rape in that State is one year 
in the penitentiary, while the punishment for stealing a horse in Jllinois is 
three years in the penitentiary. She said that the punishment for pander- 
while the 


She told how most of the crime 


ing, that is, procuring women for prostitution, is $300, punish- 
ment for adulteration of candy is $1,000. 
that she comes in contact with in her work is due to overcrowding, under- 
feeding and neglect, and with white-hot words she called upon the men 
and women of the convention to press on with the work for full enfran- 
chisement of women, realizing that with the ballot women’s helplessness is 
removed. 

Mrs. Katherine Houghton Hepburn outlined the work of the Hartford 
suffragists and physicians and the insolence with which they were treated 
when they tried to make candidates for political office in their city tell 
whether or not they would continue the public brothel in the midst of the 
residential section of the city and give public sanction to the dens 


She said the women of the cammunity had become thoroughly 


poorer 
of disease. 
aroused to the need of votes for women when they learned that their city 
officials were worse than indifferent to the fact that 135 girls under 17 
had been shipped from New York and sold in Connecticut 
She said that while the delegates to the 
convention sat in their seats that night there were girls plying their ter- 
rible and that the red light district 
in Washington extended from the White House to the Capitol. 

It was clearly brought out at the convention meetings that by far the 
part of prostitution is preventable by fairly simple means. It 
was shown that 50 per cent, of ihe girls who become prostitutes are not 
normal but are feebleminded, that a large percentage of fallen women have 
less than a grammar school education, that 41 per cent. of the American 
school children never finish the grammar grades. 

The concluding part of Justice Olson’s address is so encouraging that I 
give it here, verbatim, thinking it best to let him speak for himself: 

“The fact that so large a percentage of the women engaged in public 
prostitution are mentally deficient removes the stigma of social disgrace 
from womanhood, but we must transfer this stigma then to the male of 
the race, who commercializes the helplessness of these afflicted women. 
This policy of prevention will safeguard the coming generation. It will re- 
to establish and finance generally this new order of things. 
In the meantime, before we can get results from such a policy of preven- 
tion, what shall be done to meet the awful situation? 

as % The mentally, morally and physically diseased prostitutes, both 
must be segregated, not for purposes of commercializa- 
tion, but for purposes of sanitation. To preserve the integrity of the 
race, our generation must at once resort to the most drastic measures. 
Legislation should provide for the care and custody of these human dere- 
licts. They should be isolated in farm colonies, the sexes in separate in- 
stitutions. When committed by the court the sentences should be inde- 


years of age 


as slaves for immoral purposes. 


trade in the capital of the country, 


greater 


quire a decade 


male and female, 


terminate. 
2. The 
should be made a felony. 
are enemies of the race. 
3. The operating of such houses should also be made a felony. 
viduals so engaged jeopardize the future of the race, 
{. The laws directed against the social evil should. be enforced by 
the public officials who have taken an oath of office to do so. , 
5. There should be municipal control, with close supervision, of all 
public amusement, and the number of these should be multi- 


renting of property for immoral purposes, with knowledge, 
Owners or agents who thus use their property 


Indi- 


places of 
plied. 

6. There should be publicity of facts concerning the social evil and 
dissemination of knowledge pertaining to social diseases, sanitation and 
standards of living. 

7. Courses of study in biology should be introduced in colleges and 
training schools for teachers. 
presenting to children facts pertaining to the origin of life. 
come when society must employ scientific means to learn the causes be-| 
hind the conditions it is seeking to improve, and the intelligence of mod- 
ern business methods in financing the remedies indicated. 


“The coming of women into a larger participation in public life is a 


distinct aid in the campaign. They will demand higher ideals of the can 


didates for public office and higher standards of conduct in office and more 
In view of the fact that nearly 50 per cent. of the pub- 


efficient service. 
lic prostitutes are feeble-minded, 


in so-called “Red Light Districts” 
administration of any American city becomes unthinkable.” 
Agnes H. Ryan. 


These courses should include methods of | 
The time has , Sided. 


Knicker: “Why did Jones give his 
wife a clock that strikes the quar- 
ters?” 

Bocker: “It keeps her so confused 


she doesn’t know what time he comes 
home.”—Puck. 


Smythe: “I dropped a penny in 
front of a blind beggar today to see if 
he’d pick it up.” Tompkins: “Well, 
did he?” Smythe: “No: he said, 
‘Make it sixpence, mister, and I'll for- 
get myself.’ "—Tit-Bits. 





The rain it falls upon the just, 

And, too, upon the unjust fellows; 

But more upon the just, because 

The unjust have the just’s umbrellas. 
—Judge. 





Neighbor: I s’pose your Bill’s ‘ittin’ 
the ‘arp with the hangels now? 

Long Suffering Widow: Not ‘im. 
‘Iitin’ the hangels wiv the ‘arp’s 
nearer ‘is mark! 





another rupture of 
said Mrs. Parting- 


“So, there's 
Mount Vociferous,” 
ton. “The paper tells us about the 
burning lather running down the 
mountain, but it don’t tell how it got 
afire.”"—Tit-Bits. 





CALIFORNI A HOLDS 
NURSE LAW VALID 


Protection of Undergraduates As- 
sured by Court’s Decision on 
Eight-Hour Act 








The California eight-hour law for 
women, as applied to nurses in train 
ing, has been upheld by the courts in 
decided Dec. 1. The 
commonplace, 
and yet it is 
Hospitals and 
have fought 


a test case, 
statement 
writes Mrs. Alice Park, 
an important matter. 
doctors, some of them, 
the extension of the eight-hour law to 
undergraduate nurses, and have de- 
clared it impossible of enforcement. 

The reasons given remind me of 
what was said two years ago when 
the first general eight-hour law for 
women and girls was passed in Cali- 
fornia. It was a popular measure. 
Many people adjusted themselves to 
the time limits without objection. But 
there was a noisy minority then as 
now. 

Test cases were 
courts, It was declared 
and restaurants had to serve the pub- 
lic at any and all hours. Proof 
readers assured us that newspapers 
had to be printed, and unlimited proof 
reading was most necessary. And so 
on and so on. If we had believed all 
the objectors said we should have 
seen that women alone made the 
world go round. 

But the court decision upheld the 
new law. The minority promptly sub- 
The public has not been in- 
lconvenienced and the women have 
i had a blessed relief from over- -work. 

So when the doctors assured us 
that the extension to nurses in train- 
ing was unconstitutional, that it made 


sounds 


begun in the 
that hotels 





an unwarranted distinction between|the exceptions now on 
undergraduate and graduate nurses,} books disappear one by one. 


Campaign Slogan for 1914: “Get Busy with 


“All scientists are minus a sense of 
humor.” 

“Nonsense! Didn’t they call 
the temperate zone?”—Judge. 


this 





’ Bernie Boston—Shall we go and 
have a look at the apiary? 

Marie Malaprop—Gracious, no; I 
just detest those horrid monkeys.— 
Cornell Widow. 





A farmer in a crowded city street, 
hit by an automobile, pulled himself 
up unhurt, but dazed, when a motor- 
cycle again knocked him down. A po- 
liceman picked him up and _ said, 
“Wasn't it enough to have an auto 
run over you without waiting for a 
motor-cycle?” “How was I to know 
the old one had a colt following it?” 
was the indignant reply. 





He was an old-fashioned father, and 
he said to the young man: ‘Are you 
sure you're able to give my daughter 
the comforts and luxuries to which 
she is accustomed at home?” The 
young man promptly replied: “As 
daughter’s salary has paid the 
rent and bought most of the clothes 
and food for your family, I think we 
can woiry along.”—Cleveland Plain- 
Dealer. 


your 





Both Hands” 


Joseph Pulitzer once gave great 
offence to a certain judge, and the lat- 
ter declared that before the sun set 
he would seek out Pulitzer and shoot 
him down like a dog. This came to 
Pulitzer’s ears, and he immediately is- 
sued an “Extra,” announcing the pro- 
posed assassination and stating that 
he would remain in his office until the 
setting of the sun, in order that no 
hitch might occur in the program.— 
American Magazine. 





In the days when the Clyde was 
navigable to Glasgow for only very 
small vessels, a steamer stuck in the 
mud near Renfrew, and the skipper 
was not sparing in strong language. 
While waiting for the rising tide, he 
saw a little girl approaching the river 
with a bucket to fetch some water. 
This was too much for the poor cap- 
tain, and leaning over the pide, he 
cried: “If you tak’ ae drap o’ water 
oot here till I get afloat, I'll warm yer 
ear for’t.”—Scottish-American. 





“What makes you carry that hor- 
rible shriek machine for an automo- 
bile signal?” “For humane reasons,” 
replied Mr. Chuggins. “If I can par- 
alyze a person with fear, he will keep 
still, and I can run to one side of 
him.”—Washington Star. 





SANTA BARBARA 
ELECTS WOMAN 


California City Chooses Miss 
Holmberg as Clerk by Major- 
ity of Three to One 








The municipal election recently 
held in Santa Barbara, Cal., was 
marked by the overwhelming support 
given to the only woman running for 
an important office. Miss Christine 
Holmberg defeated Charles Tomlinson 
for city clerk three to one. 

Miss Holmberg carried practically 
every precinct in the city, even beat- 
ing her opponent in his own district. 

Women took an important part in 
the election. 





Women voted in Williamson Coun- 
ty, Ill, for the first time in a recent 
village election held at Energy. For- 
ty-two women turned out and helped 
to pile up a dry majority, which here- 
tofore has been wet. Practically all 
of the eligible women voters in the 
village cast ballots. 





bering the objections of two years 
ago, and the threatened abolition of 
hotels, restaurants and newspapers. 
We awaited the expected decision. 


Nurses in training are almost as 
helpless as the apprentices of a 
former age. Their diplomas depend 


on their absolute submission to all 
rules and commands. As one person 
expressed it in debate in the Legis- 
lature, they graduate with diplomas 
and floating kidneys from overwork. 

The law will be strictly enforced. 
The public will be weil served. The 
women and girls will be protected. 

And the eight-hour law will be ex- 
tended again, and yet again, until all 
the statute 
Eight 


and considering that nearly all of — ure full training in serious work on|or skilled worker, should work, 
spread infectious diseases, the idea of their being segregated and protected — 


and as a part of the settled policy of the and that life would be sacrificed to/ cludes the 48-hour a week limit, six 


that undergraduates never could se-| hours is as long as anyone, apprentice 


account of the arbitrary time limit,} The California eight-hour law in- 


TELEPHONE GIRLS 
HELP IN MISSOURI 


Prove as Valuable as Newspapers 
in Publicity Work for Votes for 
Women 





Miss Charlotte Rumboldt, head of 
the recreation department of the city 
gsoverninent of St. Louis, Mo., in a re- 
cent interview at Cleveland sald that 
telephone girls had proved as good as 
newspapers in publicity work in Mis- 
souri, 

“We are going to vote in Missouri 
in 1914 on the suffrage question,” she 
said. “We have our petittons in cir- 
culation now, We have a complicat- 
ed problem in our State due to the 
lack of railroad connections in many 
parts of the country. We go by wag- 
on, and the telephone girls are our 
greatest advertisers. AM through the 
rural communities the operators give 
the news of our coming to all the 
people who have telephones. We see 
these girls first thing when we get to 
town and tell them where we are go- 
ing next. Many of them are interest- 
ed enough in suffrage to see that the 
meeting in that next place is. ar- 
ranged for before we get there. Con- 
vert the telephone girls is my ad. 
vice;—they are as good as the news- 
papers as an advertising medium.” 


ANOTHER WOMAN 
ELECTED MAYOR 


Mrs. Clara Larrson Chosen in 
Troutville — Oregon Now Has 
Two in Office 








Another woman Mayor has been 
elected in Oregon. A dispatch from 
Troutville says that Mrs. Clara Larr- 
son has been chosen to that office by 
a majority of five over the man who 
opposed her. 

Oregon’s other woman Mayor {is 
Miss Clara Munson of Warrenton, 
who was elected by the Citizeng’ 








the clock, many of us smiled, remem" work days and one rest day weekly. 





ticket last year, 


yh 
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